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But What Is Vocational? 


Cc. C. SCARBOROUGH, Teacher Education 
North Carolina 


Everyone, nearly, agrees that vocational agriculture 
should be vocational. But, what is “vocational” for a 
14-year-old boy entering the ninth grade? I am sug- 
gesting that one of the major problems in vocational 
agriculture today is the lack of understanding of this 
question and the problems involved in trying to 
answer it. The purpose of this article is to defend 
this view and to suggest a possible approach to 
answering the question of what is vocational for a 
teenager. 

First, we need to think in terms of vocational 
development rather than in terms of occupational 
choice. The following definition will indicate the rea- 
son for this preference: 


The term vocational development is used to denote 
the process of growth and learning which underlies 
the sequence of vocational behavior. It thus in- 
cludes the more common concept of occupational 
choice, but avoids the pitfall of suggesting that 
choosing an occupation is an event occurring at a 
point in time. It includes also the concept of voca- 
tional adjustment, but by comprehending both of 
these concepts it avoids the misleading implication 
that they are separate and distinct. The develop- 
mental nature of vocational orientation, choice, 
entry, adjustment, and retirement calls for a broad 
term which puts the emphasis on process over a 
period of time.* 


It is clear that choice of occupations does not take 
place in the 8th or 9th grade or at any other one 
time. The view of gradual, continuous, vocational de- 
velopment is supported by much research. 

In a similar manner, there is overwhelming support 
for the view that the 14-year-old does not have the 
vocational maturity to make a definite choice of his 
life’s work. Of course, he will and should be giving 
serious thought to this problem. But these choices, 
from about 11 to 17 years of age, are at best only 
tentative. One recent, large study in this area was 
done by Super, Overstreet, and others and reported 
in Vocational Maturity of Ninth Grade Boys, the 
second in the Career Pattern series cited earlier. 

What does this mean when applied to vocational 
agriculture? If the research and recommendations 


1Donald Super and others. Vocational Development—A 
Framework for Research. Career Pattern Study I. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The guest editorial appearing below was not writ- 
ten for use as an editorial. However, Mr. Holtan’s 
article said so well the things that the editor had in 
mind to say that the article has been placed in the 
space usually occupied by the editor. 


Agriculture Is More Than 


Production Farming 


CARLYLE HOLTAN, Vo-Ag Instructor, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Agriculture is much more than production farming. 
Through a study of agriculture, occupational oppor- 
tunities are made available in: Production Farming, 
Agricultural Technology, Farm Service, Agricultural 
Science, Sales Work, Agricultural Communications, 
Agricultural Businesses, and Agricultural Professions. 

Agriculture is a science, a business, a profession, 
and an industry. The field of agriculture provides 
more jobs in cities than on the farm. While boys who 
grow up on the farm feel there are limited oppor- 
tunities in agriculture, the following information indi- 
cates the tremendous opportunities today. 

The above statements are excerpts from a brochure 
I recently prepared about Vocational Agriculture for 
distribution to prospective students, parents, commu- 
nity leaders, grade and high school students. The 
objectives of this brochure were to present the 
philosophy and curriculum of our local vocational 
agriculture program. Being located near a metro- 
politan area, the emphasis placed on agriculture is 
much less than in rural areas. Many small farm oper- 
ators have found it difficult to make ends meet and 
turn to the city for employment. Some feel agricul- 
ture does not offer a future since they think of agri- 
culture only as farming. These individuals, their chil- 
dren, as well as other people with interests in agri- 
culture need to be educated to the vast field of op- 
portunities available as mentioned previously. 

This does not mean that vocational agriculture 
should provide the training required by related oc- 
cupations. The tractor mechanic, artificial insemina- 
tor, forest worker, buttermaker, feed and seed sales- 
man along with many others are illustrations of occu- 
pations needing a good agricultural background and 
further related job training. Vocational agriculture 
should be the “core” of the curriculum for these in- 
dividuals, with the instructor in agriculture and agri- 
cultural education supervisors providing the leadership — 
to make this program effective. A realistic instructional 
program will incorporate the sound background train- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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28 
But What Is— 


from guidance have any application 
to vocational agriculture, these con- 
clusions would seem to be valid: 


1. The choice of farming, or any 
other occupation, by anyone be- 
low 18 years of age, is and should 
be tentative. Therefore, to attempt 
to enroll only those planning to 
farm in high school vocational ag- 
riculture is not sound vocational 
guidance. 


2. The supervised practice aspect of 
vocational agriculture, if made an 
integral part of the learning situa- 
tion, should contribute materially 
to the vocational development for 
all those enrolled. 


Agriculture Is— 


ing of agricultural sciences with 
proper guidance techniques to ac- 
quaint individuals with these oppor- 
tunities. 

The development and use of soil 
science, fertilizers, nutrition, anti- 
biotics, tranquilizers, new chemical 
sprays and dusts, hybrid varieties, 
crossbreeding, artificial insemination 
and application of electronics are a 
few of the modern advancements that 
must be understood today. Students 
receiving this training, along with the 
supporting science and other academic 
courses, will retain their interest in 
agriculture and at the same time 
acquire a background for further col- 
lege training, if so desired. Statistics 
from colleges prove clearly that vo- 
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8. The school should assume some 
responsibility in providing oppor- 
tunity (necessity) for practice. It 
is too much to expect all 14-year- 
olds who have an interest and can 
profit by vocational agriculture to 
supply their own farms. (This is 
not a new idea. See Smith-Hughes 
Act, Sec. 10.) 

4. A broader and more realistic view 
of what is vocational for a teen- 
ager would result in less emphasis 
on what the youngster may be do- 
ing 20 years hence, and more em- 
would result in less emphasis on 
what the youngster may be doing 
20 years hence, and more em- 
phasis on the now. Whether vo- 
cational agriculture is vocational 
for any student can now be tested. 


cational agriculture students do 
equally well academically in compari- 
son to non-vocational agriculture stu- 
dents in college and they also show 
superior qualities of Jeadership as a 
result of their high school training. 
Students with strong academic ability 
should be encouraged to meet college 
entrance requirements and_ they 
should be informed that this can be 
done while including vocational agri- 
culture in their program. By working 
closely with the high school principal, 
guidance director and curriculum co- 
ordinator, a student’s program can 
be adjusted to include these require- 
ments. We must attempt to keep our 
share of outstanding students in agri- 
culture. 


The key question would be, “Is 
he intelligently learning to do by 
doing in agriculture appropriate to 
the 60's?” 

Finally, it should be noted again 
that occupational choice is only a part 
of vocational development and not 
some act apart. In fact, if some order 
of events must be indicated, the 
choice of life’s work in an agricultural 
field would follow vocational agricul- 
ture, not precede the high school 
course. That is why I see vocational 
agriculture as the gateway to the 
many agricultural occupations and 
professions. However, it will be a 
dead end street rather than a gateway 
unless we have dynamic programs to 
challenge the alert teenager of today. 

oO 


A great deal of the progress in 
vocational agriculture rests on the 
instructor. Training for production 
farming alone is not the answer. Edu- 
cational opportunities for students 
who are interested in agriculture and 
who need farm training and experi- 
ence regardless of whether or not 
they plan to farm must be considered. 
We must think ahead—to include the 
vast scope of the field of agriculture, 
production farming, service, sales, 
communications, business and pro- 
fessions. 

Vocational agriculture must not 
only provide experiences and train- 
ing in production agriculture . but 
must implement this with many other 
agricultural opportunities. 0 


The Agricultural Metamorphosis 
Affects Vo-Ag Education 


DALE BROWN, Vo-Ag Teacher, Mexia, Texas 


The druggist said; “I drove out 
through Lost Prairie the other day 
and I saw four abandoned homes. 
When I was a kid these homes were 
all occupied by good farmers. Agri- 
culture is dying.” Agriculture teachers 
and others in many places have heard 
statements like this made numerous 
times in recent year. The errors in 


the reasoning of people who make 
statements like this is that they have 
mistaken the symptoms of change for 
the symptoms of death. And they 
think that agriculture and farming are 
synonymous words. Of course, those 
who are conversant with the subject 
know that farming is only one segment 
of agriculture. They also know that 


agriculture is not dying. They are 
aware that it is rapidly changing. 
These changes that are now going 
on in agriculture should affect our 
program offerings. We should study 
these changes and adapt our pro- 
grams to meet the needs of a new 
era. In order to get some factual in- 
formation which would help me in 
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revising the program here in Mexia, 
I made a survey of all of the students 
who have completed three years of 
Vocational Agriculture in this school 
during the decade—1951-60. I found 
out where these boys lived and I 
learned what they were doing. I 
determined whether they went to 
college and what they studied. This 
is what I learned about the 102 boys 
who have completed the Agriculture 
course during the ten years that I 
have taught here. Most of these young 
men are from seventeen to twenty- 
seven years of age. Fifty-two of them 
were either in school or the military 
service. The remaining fifty worked 
in many different jobs which, for the 
sake of brevity, I have grouped as 
follows: 

In Agricultural occupations—9. 

In occupations which training in 
Vocational Agriculture provided di- 
rectly related instruction—27. 

In occupations which have a re- 
mote relationship to Vo-Ag Instruc- 
tion—14, 

A summary of the educational 
achievements above the high school 
level revealed that fifty of the one 
hundred and two students involved 
had attended or were attending col- 
lege. I learned that 15 former stu- 
dents were enrolled in college 
studying agriculture and that 10 had 
graduated with agriculture majors. 
Four had started a study of agricul- 
ture in college and dropped out. This 
made a total of twenty-nine who were 
studying or had studied agriculture 
in college. Twenty-one of these former 
students were attending or had at- 
tended college to study subjects other 
than agriculture. 

This study seems to conform to the 
findings of more comprehensive stud- 
ies which have been made in recent 
years. And they provide some indica- 
tions to guide us in planning the 
future of Vocational Agricultural Edu- 
cation. One indication is that only a 
small percentage of our students will 
become farmers and ranchers. It seems 
that increasing numbers of high 
school agriculture students will attend 
college. And it is safe to predict that 
many high school agriculture gradu- 
ates will work in jobs closely related 
to farming and ranching. A look at 
the trends should help us to provide 
a program that will meet the needs 
of more of these students. 

In the beginning Vocational Agri- 
culture in the high school was de- 
signed for boys who expected to farm 
and ranch. Today it should be de- 


In less exacting days. 


AT THE CROSSROAD 


Whenever I reach a crossroad, 
I have a choice of three— 
To right, to left, or straight ahead, 
Whichever bests suits me. 
When one is on a routine trip 
And knows full well his goal, 
It’s on the smooth and straightaway 
He wants his wheels to roll. 

But when a curious youth explores, 
And nowhere ’specially bound, 
Each crossroad means another path 

To learn his way around. 


When World War I was raging wild 
And flags of hate unfurled, 

We took upon ourselves the task 
To feed a tortured world. 

Our farmers needed special help 
To change beliefs and ways, 

Which they and dads before them used 


The science gleaned by research men 
Was snatched from dust clad shelves, 
And thus a breakthrough crossroad made 

To goals we'd set ourselves. 


Yes, times have changed since Smith and Hughes 
Brought forth their famous plan, 
And farming is no longer all 
That draws the agriman. 
The turnpike still is there for those 
Who farm or plan to farm, 
The crossroad to the right combines 
The land with business charm. 
The left leads to employment, where 
A rural start has worth, 
While each provides a feel of work, 
For his spot on this earth. ; 


Thus Smith and Hughes met their crossroad 
In times prevailing then. 

If we do less, all well may pray, 
“Lord, send more able men.” 


A. J. Paulus, Tennessee 
4-25-61 


signed for boys who will work in 
agriculture. These workers in agri- 
culture can be divided into three 
main groups. 

First, we should continue to train 
boys who expect to become farmers 
and ranchers. We have the most 


efficient and productive agriculture 
in the world. Without education in 
agriculture this progress would not 
have been possible. We need to con- 
tinue the educational programs to in- 
sure continued leadership in agri- 


culture for it influences our security 
and our effectiveness in the world. 
The American farmer must be ready 
to feed and clothe 225 million peo- 
ple by 1975. He has a big job to do. 
Vo-Ag departments in the high schools 
have an important role to play in 
helping to prepare him. 

Secondly, we should help prepare. 
boys for college training in agricul- 
ture. Most of these boys will not farm. 
They will work in jobs related to 


(Continued on page 34) 
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A recent publication widely circu- 
lated among agricultural educators 
reveals, like a flash of lightning in a 
dark night, assumptions that underly 
much that is undertaken in agricul- 
tural education. 

Herbert F. Lionberger’s Adoption 
of New Ideas and Practices, a product 
of the National Project in Agricul- 
tural Communications published by 
the Iowa State University Press, is a 
masterly summary and interpretation 
of research on the subject. 

The book seems to assume that the 
adoption of new ideas and practices 
is intrinsically good. I have no ob- 
jection to research that starts with 
this assumption if no one is led to 
believe that the assumption is a fact. 
If an educator starts with this assump- 
tion, he is a lost soul. 

Proceeding from the assumption, 
Lionberger tells us what research has 
to say about marketing a product (a 
new idea or practice), using the best 
modern techniques of market analysis, 
advertising, and promotion, but he 
tells us nothing about education. 

The same kind of thinking was re- 
vealed in a publication of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture called 
“Agriculture’s Human Resources” to 
which I paid my respects in the May, 
1956, issue of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine. My retort then was 
that people have agricultural re- 
sources, but agriculture has no human 
resources. 

My comment now is that people 
need education to prepare them to 
decide whether to adopt new ideas 
and practices and to assist in using 
them if they choose to use them, 
but that adopting them is not a self- 
justifying end in itself. 

The basic difficulty in both cases 
is that human beings are regarded as 
tools to be manipulated in reaching 
ulterior goals. 

I am concerned about the extent 
to which “communication” is being 
substituted for “education” in the 
language and thinking of many lead- 
ers in agricultural education. There is 
a vast difference between them. In 
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Right Answer-Wrong Question? 


H. M. HAMLIN, Teacher Education, Illinois 


the opening paragraph of the Lion- 
berger book the author seems to 
equate “communication,” “education,” 
“influence,” and “perpetuating and 
extending . . . beliefs.” Another word 
that belongs in his mixed-up constella- 
tion is “propaganda.” 

The confusion that results from 
wrong objectives becomes apparent 
when ways and means of attaining 
objectives are chosen and when eval- 
uation of outcomes takes place. 


If the purpose is to get a new idea 
or practice accepted, it becomes ac- 
ceptable to work with only a few 
key “influentials,” hoping that the 
“masses” will adopt them  uncriti- 
cally as they trickle down from above. 
The only question is whether this is 
an effective way of getting adoption. 
The studies reported indicate that 
the procedure does not always work 
well; its ineffectiveness is apparently 
seen as its only objectionable feature. 
Community attitudes and values, set 
by these same “masses” sometimes 
get in the way of the acceptance of 
the ideas and practices introduced by 
the “influentials” and the “innovators.” 
These have to be changed, it seems, 
so that the highest of all values can 
be attained (the adoption of new 
agricultural ideas and practices) al- 
though admittedly some of these atti- 
tudes and values are derivatives of 
religion, which has been the inspira- 
tion of our highest values. r 

One kind of related research should 
not be overlooked: the research which 
tends to show that only the early 
users of good new Ideas and practices 
profit from their use and that most 
of the advantages from their intro- 
duction accrue to the consumers. This 
situation is not necessarily bad, be- 
cause consumers* have footed most 
of the bills for the agricultural re- 
search which resulted in the new 
practices. It can hardly be ignored in 
considering whether securing their 
adoption is the first concern of an 
agency of agricultural education or in 
farmers’ decisions.as to whether the 
use of new ideas and practices should 


have the highest priority in their 
scale of values. It leads also to the 
question as to whether “agricultural 
education” leading to adoption of 
new practices has been benefiting 
the innovators of new practices while 
it has been of questionable value to 
farmers generally. 

Using adoption of new ideas and 
practices as a criterion, agricultural 
educators are thrown completely off 
the track when it comes to evaluation 
of their efforts. Adoption may be one 
of many signs that an individual is 
becoming educated; failure to adopt 
them, for good reasons, may be a 
better sign. 

The Lionberger book can be read 
with profit by all agricultural educa- 
tors provided it does not take them 
completely out of orbit and lead them 
to forget that they are educators con- 
cerned with growth and change in 
people, which is directed toward more 
intelligent human behavior and more 
meaningful social ends. If the book 
leads them to prostitute people and 
human values to practices, they had 
better never have seen it. Oo 


The Cover Picture 


The beef cattle industry in Alabama 
has grown by leaps and bounds dur- 
ing recent years. Abundant year-round 
grazing plus a temperate climate have 
contributed to the growth. However, 
not least among the reasons for the 
rapid growth is the interest in cattle 
production by FFA members. 

The cover picture shows a member 
of the Geneva, Alabama, Chapter 
fitting a beef calf for showing. County, 
district, state, and regional livestock 
shows have been good interest build- 
ers for the vocational agriculture stu- 
dents. A great deal of teaching can 
be done by taking advantage of the 
interest boys have in selecting, fitting, 
showing, and managing beef animals. 
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A Statewide Guidance Program For 


Careers In 
Agriculture 


M. C. KNOX, Supervisor, Washington 


Declining enrollments in our high 
school vocational agriculture pro- 
grams and in the colleges of Agri- 
culture should be a matter of national 
concern. The rapid increase in world 
and national population means that 
we will need more food and fiber in 
the years ahead and it will take skilled 
manpower to produce, process and 
distribute it. 

Appreciating the importance of 
these problems, we in the State of 
Washington embarked upon a pro- 
gram two years ago designed to in- 
terest young people in agricultural 
careers and to inform the public in 
general of the importance of agri- 
culture and the need for well-trained 
people in its working force. Our re- 
search in the area of businesses closely 
related to agriculture and the findings 
of the special committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges con- 
vinced us that there are many, and 
there will be more, fine career op- 
portunities in the entire field of agri- 
culture. Our definition of the “entire 
field of agriculture” includes all of 
those occupations, both on-farm and 
off-farm, for which farm experience 
and education in agriculture is either 
required or highly advantageous. We 
have accepted this definition from 
Dr. Harold L. Byram’s book, Guid- 
ance in Agricultural Education. Be- 
cause of this belief, we feel that it 
is an obligation of the vocational 
agriculture instructor to inform people 
in general, and -his students in par- 
ticular, of these career opportunities. 
In helping the teacher meet this 
obligation, we have prepared and 
assembled materials on agricultural 
occupations and made them avail- 
able to our teachers for their use. 

The materials we have prepared 
to assist teachers are as follows: 

1. Vocational Agriculture Instruc- 
tion—What It Is, Where It Leads, 
Its Relationship to Other Types of 
Instruction. The title is self-explana- 
tory. Through articles on agricultural 
change, relationship of vocational 
agriculture to college training, applied 
science, farming and closely allied 
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areas, it brings 
out how instruc- 
tion in vocational 
agriculture and 


on-farm experi- 
ence may lead to 
a career in the 
total field of agri- 
culture. 

2. Newspaper articles on vocational 
agriculture. This is.a packet of articles 
which a teacher can adapt and use 
locally. It takes up much of the 
material from the first publication and 
also emphasizes the adult phases of 
vocational agriculture. 

3. Agricultural Occupations Infor- 
mation. This is a very extensive 
bibliography of books, bulletins, bro- 
chures and visual aids pertaining to 
the many career fields in agriculture. 

4. Instructional Guides for Career 
Guidance in Agricultural Education. 
This is a guide for teachers who wish 
to include a unit of instruction on 
agricultural careers’ in their vocational 
agricultural curriculum. It also in- 
cludes an inventory of the printed 
material which we feel is of greatest 
value to a teacher and which is 
included in our lending libraries. 

5. You Can Take It With You. This 
is a two-color poster showing how a 
boy’s interest in a particular area 
of study—science, communications, 
etc.—can lead to a particular career 
or group of careers in agriculture. 

The balance of the materials which 
we have placed in the hands of teach- 
ers was secured from other sources 
—commercial publishers, government 
agencies, etc. This involves much 
searching, reading and evaluating. 
There is much improvement to be 
desired in publications relating to 
specific off-farm agricultural occupa- 
tions. There is a wealth of materials 
regarding production agricultural oc- 
cupations and also for careers that 
require agricultural college graduation. 

There is little point in giving a 
teacher an idea or an aid unless he is 
ready to receive and use it. We, as 
supervisors, worked for two years at 
summer conferences, area meetings 


Six of these lending libraries are available to vocational agriculture 
teachers in Washington for two week periods. 


and school calls informing teachers as 
to the changing conditions which are 
making agriculture and the people 
in it more important than ever. We 
also carried out research programs 
on the need for agriculturally trained 
men in agricultural businesses and as 
to how well vocational agriculture 
contributed to the acquisition of sci- 
ence concepts. This message is told 
over and over in our own publications, 
Then, starting last winter, each super- 


visor prepared a folder of agricultural - 


guidance material to take with him 
when calling upon school people. 
He also had some free materials to 
leave with the principal, counselor 
and agricultural teacher. The response 
was gratifying, especially that of the 
agricultural teachers. They saw the 
need for instruction and guidance 
in agricultural careers and welcomed 
any assistance. Many ordered ma- 
terials from the bibliography. These 
contacts also provided a reason to get 
the vocational agriculture teacher in 
touch with counsellors and other 
teachers. . 


Our next step was to prepare six 
lending libraries containing, in suf- 
ficient quantities for classroom teach- 
ing, the publications which we 
thought were the best available on 
agricultural occupations. The inven- 
tory of these, as was said before, 
is in our instructional guide. The 
cost for materials in each library was 
$21. Each library was put in a single 
drawer file obtained from surplus. We 
also made available two copies of 
the Coronet film, “Careers in Agri- 
culture.” 


Each supervisor has one of these 


files and can lend it to a school for 
a two-week period. The demand for 
this material has been overwhelming. 
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As of now, forty-three vocational ag- 
riculture departments have used these 
libraries for two-week periods each. 
They are scheduled for use in thirty 
more departments during the re- 
mainder of this school year. Thirty- 
one schools reported that a Careers 
in Agriculture unit, using the lending 
library and film, has been given to 
1,260 students for a total of 7,347 
student hours. 

We are attempting to evaluate the 
materials in the libraries, their use 
and the follow-up in each school. 
Teachers using the library are asked 
to report on a sheet provided for 
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tia’ 
that purpose. Every one of the reports 
indicated that the local agriculture 
department and high school is acquir- 
ing agricultural guidance material for 
its own library. We hope that within 
two years our lending libraries will 
no longer be needed. 

Our follow-up program for this year 
is to have each supervisor supplied 
with the poster *You Can Take It 
With You,” and to get these on the 
school bulletin boards where they 
will do the most good. It will also 
serve as an entree for a return call 
on the counsellor or other school 
official who handles high school regis- 
trations. 


We feel that our efforts so far have 
been successful and worthwhile. Our 
plans are to continue stress on this 
area, keep up our contacts with school 
counsellors and possibly prepare more 
materials, especially for those agri- 
cultural occupations that are non-farm 
and do not require college training. 
While we have gained this objective, 
we may never be able to measure 
our success in our major objective— 
that of getting a larger number of 
able young men to remain in some 
field of agricultural endeavor. We 
hope for the best. o 


The Vocational Education Courses 


Which Rural Boys Want 


By THEODORE P. SWINGLE, Vo-Ag Instructor, West Salem, Ohio, and 
RALPH J. WOODIN, Teacher Education, Ohio 


The need for vocational education 
courses in rural high schools which 
train for a wide variety of occupations 
has been recognized by many educa- 
tional leaders. Vocational agriculture 
teachers, themselves, in many cases 
realize that additional opportunities 
for vocational education would be 


Gy 
« 


de 


beneficial for some of the students 
now in their classes. This raises the 
question—what vocational education 
courses would boys in rural high 
schools take if they were available? 
While the answer to this question can- 
not be used as the only basis for ex- 
panding vocational education offerings 


SS 


Vocational agriculture classes are only one of the types of vocational education which 


tural boys want according to this study. 


in rural high schools, it certainly pro- 
vides vital and useful information for 
future curricula developments. 

A study of the vocational educa- 
tion choices of rural high school stu- 
dents in an entire Ohio county was 
completed last year.1 This study pro- 
vides some interesting answers to the 
above question and supplements a 
similar study of Marion County boys 
made by Cornett.? 

This study was made in Wayne 
County which is located in North- 
eastern Ohio, and is probably typical 
of many rural counties which have 
achieved a balance between industry 
and agriculture. Wayne County has 
an important agricultural industry as 
well as many employment opportuni- 
ties in other fields. In agricultural in- 
come, it is third highest in Ohio and 
it is the leading county in the state 
income received in dairying. Like 


*Swingle, Theodore P., Vocational 
Choices of Wayne County Sophomores 
and Junior Boys in 1960. Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis, Ohio State University, 
1960. 


*Cornett, Dallas L., Vocational Train- 
ing Choices of Sophomore and Junior 
Boys in Marion County Rural Schools. 
Uupublished Master’s Thesis, Ohio State 
University, 1957. 
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many an agricultural county, it has 
a striving county seat in the City of 
Wooster whose population was 14,005 
according to the 1960 Census. The 
total county population of 29,399 
indicates a nearly even distribution of 
population between the City of 
Wooster and the balance of the 
county. The male labor force of the 
county totals 16,395 of which 3,894 
or nearly 25 percent were employed 
in agriculture. 


Outside the City of Wooster, the 
county is served by seven rural high 
schools. All except one has offered 
vocational agriculture for several 
years. In making the study, 512 soph- 
omore boys enrolled in the seven 
schools were surveyed as to their 
choices of vocational education 
courses. The questionnaire used to 
secure the student choices was de- 
signed by the Ohio Guidance Serv- 
ices, and not only secured the 
students’ choices of vocational courses 
but also determined whether the 
choices were consistent with the stu- 
dents’ understanding of a vocation. 
For example, a student who had a 
“consistent choice” for auto mechanics 
would have also indicated that he had 
a good understanding of the occupa- 
tion as a reward and its demands of 
the worker. 


Analysis of the Scientific Content in 


The major findings of the study 
were as follows: ; 

1. A wider variety of vocational 
education courses, were desired by 
these rural boys. Eighty-three percent 
of the respondents said that they 
would take one op more vocational 
courses if they were available in their 
high schools. 

2. Many boys who plan to attend 
college later would also like to sched- 
ule vocational education courses. A 
total of 22 percent of those choosing 
vocational courses said they would 
plan to attend college later. 

3. A substantial number of boys 
would continue to take vocational 
agriculture even though other voca- 
tional courses were available. Approx- 
imately 24 percent of the boys said 
that vocational agriculture would be 
their first choice in a vocational 
course. 

4. A great majority of these stu- 
dents would prefer courses in trade 
and industrial education. Sixty-seven 
percent of the students’ first choices 
were in the area of trade and in- 
dustrial education including auto 
mechanics, radio and television, car- 
pentry, drafting, machine shop, brick- 
laying, welding, and the electrical 
trades. 

5. A great many of these students 
apparently except to combine work- 


Curriculums of Vocational 


Agriculture! 


AROL HUDSON, Vo-Ag Instructor, Verngn, Florida 


The purposes of this study were 
to analyze the scientific content of 
curriculums in vocational agriculture, 
and to identify the areas that require 
a scientific background and the use 
of the scientific method. 


The field of agriculture has ad- 
vanced to the extent that today’s 
farmer must be a scientist if he is to 
compete successfully. In spite, how- 
ever, of the rather general recognition 


*Based on a study by Arol Hudson, 
“Analysis of the Scientific Content in 
Curriculums of Vocational Agriculture,” 
Special Problem, Master of Education, 
Auburn, Alabama: Library, Auburn Uni- 
versity, 1961, 34 p. 


by educators of the scientific methods 
used in farming and related fields and 
the necessity of scientific training in 
all areas of agrieulture, vocational 
agriculture is notsbeing considered as 
a course in science by some educators. 

Data for the study were secured 
from the vocational agriculture sub- 
ject matter specialist for Alabama, 
and curricul vocational agri- 
culture. Textbooks in the areas of 
crops, livestock, mechanics, gen- 
eral science, biology, and chemistry 
were also used asa source of informa- 
tion. ~ 

The study showed that 87 per cent 
of the content ofgafour-year program 
of instruction in vocational agriculture 
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ing in agriculture and _ industry 
through part-time farming. This is 
indicated by the fact that many boys 
who chose agriculture as their first 
choice had a second choice in the 
field of trade and industrial education 
and many who chose trade and in- 
dustrial education as their first choice, 
chose agriculture as their second 
choice. This preference for part-time 
farming is also indicated by the fact 
that 82 percent of the respondents 
said that they wished to live on a 
farm or small acreage in the country 
within five years after graduation. 


6. The student’s choices of voca- 
tional education courses were not 
closely correlated with employment 
opportunities in the country. For ex- 
ample, more than 1/3 of all boys 
chose auto mechanics as a first vo- 
cational choice, yet the demand for 
auto mechanics in the county is: well 
met at the present time, while there 
are serious shortages for certain skilled 
factory workers. 


7. Boys who grow up on farms are 
more likely to take vocational agri- 
culture than others. Nearly 50 per- 
cent of the farm boys desired to follow 
in their father’s occupational foot- 
steps; however, only 21 percent of 
all students desired to follow the 


same occupation as their fathers. 0. 


was scientific information. The total 
program of instruction required a 
scientific background if the students 
were to enjoy successful participation 
in the course work. The following 
areas were found to require the 
greatest scientific background: 

1. Soils—The study of soils was 
found to be a complex science in- 
volving many other sciences such as 
chemistry, physics and mathematics. 
The student needed to know the 
parts of soil and the role each part 
played in plant production. 

2. Fertilizer—The fertilizer and 
fertilization practices were found to 
be very complex in the production 
process. The student needed to know 
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the role played by each chemical in 
the fertilizer and how they reacted 
to each other. 

3. Seed—It was found that stu- 
dents needed to know how seeds were 
vroduced, their content and the part 
they play in plant production. 

4. Plants—The science and busi- 
nes of agriculture was found to be 
centered around the growing of plants. 
The information gathered emphasized 
the necessity of students understand- 
ing how plants grow before they 
could grow plants efficiently. 

5. Livestock—An understanding of 
reproduction and how the breeding 
program could improve the quality 
was of great value in livestock pro- 
duction. When the body constituents, 
their function and the per cent each 
constituent was of the total body, 
were known the production process 
was more efficient. 

6. Diseases and their control— 
Diseases of plants and animals and 
their control were found to be an 
important and’ complex part of agri- 
culture production. An understanding 
of how plant and animal diseases are 
- transmitted, how they attack both, 
and the damages they cause were 
necessary before the student could 
prevent or control them. 

7. Insects and their control—In- 
sects and their control were found 
to be an important part of crop and 
livestock production. The student 
needed to know how to identify 
insects, and how to classify them 
according to their feeding habits in 
order to select the correct insecticide 
for their control. 

8. Farm mechanics—Farm me- 
chanics was found to require a scien- 
tific background in many areas, and 
especially when the students were 
working with the principles of elec- 
tricity, engines, concrete, and paint. 
Soldering and welding were also 
found to require a scientific knowledge 
of the composition of all materials 
used and the process in doing the 
job. 

Possibilities for using the scientific 
method in teaching vocational agri- 
culture were found to be numerous. 
The following demonstrations were 
among those found to be valuable in 
the teaching process: 

1. Farm mechanics 

a. The principles of the lever, chain 
hoist, gas engines, and the expansion 
and contraction of metals. 

b. Demonstrate the principles of 
an electric motor and the measure- 
ment of electrical current. 


c. Show how an electric circuit is 
formed. 

2. Crop production 

a. Conduct germination tests to 
determine the quality of seed, and 
show the process of germination. 

b. Use pot plants to show how 
roots respond to gravity. 

c. Use pot plants to show how 
water will cause roots to defy gravity. 

d. Use pot plants to show the 
necessity of sunlight for photosyn- 
thesis. 

e. Demonstrateé self-fertilization, 
and cross-fertilization by using corn 
plants. 

f. Show how hybrid seed are pro- 
duced by using corn plants. 

g. Use wilted plants and colored 
water to show how plants get water 
and soluble nutrients from the soil. 
3. Insects and chemicals 

a. Collect insects of various types 
and use different insecticides on them 
to demonstrate the effectiveness and 
ineffectiveness of the insecticides on 
different types of insects. 

b. Use chemical weed killers on 
different types of plants to show 
some plants will survive the use of 
one chemical and will be killed by 
another. 

4. Soils and fertilizer 

a. Use different types of plants in 
boxes of soil, and apply complete and 
incomplete fertilizers to show the 
value of the various nutrients. 

b. Omit essential elements from 
fertilizers to show the deficiency 
symptoms. 

c. Use various types of soils and 
equal amounts of water to demon- 
strate the water holding capacity of 
different type soils. This demonstra- 
tion can also be used to show how 
the leaching of fertilizer takes place. 
5. Livestock and feeds 

a. Use animals and different feeds 
to show the value of the different 
feeds. Omit essential nutrients from 
the rations to show how the animal 
reacts and to show the deficiency 
symptoms in the animals. 

b. Use like animals but of different 
age and feed them the same ration 
to show how nutritional requirements 
change with age. 

The study showed that a great 
majority of the vocational agriculture 
curriculum was scientific and required 
a scientific background for effective 
learning. The areas of soils, fertilizers, 
seeds, plants, feeds, feeding practices, 
livestock, diseases, insects and farm 
mechanics were identified as requir- 
ing a scientific background if the 
student was to have successful par- 
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ticipation in the course work. The 
study also identified demonstrations 
that could be used in each of the 
above problem areas to implement the 
use of the scientific method in the 
teaching of vocational agriculture. 0 


The Agricultural 
Metamorphosis— 

farming. With the advances in sci- 
ence and technology, agriculture has 
become much more complex and 
there is an increasing need for highly 
trained people. The land grant col- 
leges report that there are jobs for 
15 thousand college graduates each 
year in the field of agriculture. They 
are needed in research, education, con- 
servation, communications, engineer- 
ing, agricultural services and many 
other areas of agriculture. 

And third, we should help train 
boys who terminate their formal 
education with high school and work 
at jobs in agriculture. According to a 
Texas Agricultural Extension Service 
publication “An Inside Look at Texas’ 
Agricultural Industry” in 1958 eleven 
percent of all jobs in Texas were in 
agricultural services and eighteen per 
cent of all jobs were in processing and 
distribution of farm products. The 
modern farm and ranch has a tremen- 
dous appetite for feed, seed, fertilizer, 
insecticides, fuel, machinery and 
many other kinds of supplies and 
equipment. And many people are re- 
quired to service the farmer. It also 
requires a vast army of workers to 
process the food, feed, and fiber from 
the farms and get it to the consumer 
in the form that is desired. 

At the same time we work with 
boys in these three groups we can 
provide valuable training for others 
who will go into business or profes- 


sional work and later become land- 


owners. A look at any community 
will show that many business and 
professional men become landowners 
through purchases and inheritances. 
Studies in Vocational Agriculture 
should help them to manage the land 
so that it receives the proper care and 
so that they will get a more profitable 
return on their investment. 

Our programs of Agricultural Edu- 
cation should continue to make ad- 
justments to meet the needs of 
agriculture. An important and chal- 
lenging job is before us as we 
strengthen our nation by building 
better programs of Vocational Agri- 
culture. ; 0B 
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Better On-Farm Service Centers—Joseph D. Ryburn, Grad- 
uate Assistant, Agr. Education, Penn. State University._.....January 
Improving Instruction in Farm Machiner 7 a ag Salou- 


tos, Vo-Ag Instructor, Oconto Falls, January 
Teachers Evaluate Farm Mechanics Plans—Benton K. Bris- 
tol, Teacher Education, Penn. State University a sg 


Are ‘We Teaching Farm Mechanics?—Harry H. Bradley, 
Vo-Ag Instructor, Fallon, Nevada January 
Beating the High Cost of Farm Machi inery—Melvin J. 
Elkins, Vo-Ag Instructor, Union High School, Yuba City, 
California 
Pogo for the Farm Mechanics Program—W. Forrest 
Bear, Agricultural Engineering Department, Iowa State 
University January 
es 4 Tractor Qpssation and Maintenance Programs—Benton 
Bristol, acher Education, Penn. State University..........March 
Razed and Evaluating the Farm Mechanics Program— 
Harold J. Haynes, Vo-Ag Instructor, North Troy, Ver- i 
mont April 


January 


FUTURE FARMERS AND NEW FARMERS 


Year 1960 
A Bi-Directional Look at Your FFA Program of Work— 
Elmer L. Cooper, Vo-Ag Instructor, North Harford High 
School, Pylesville, Maryland August 
Suggestions for Improving Your FFA—H. Palmer Hopkins, 
cher Education, U. of Maryland Octob 
Year 196} 
Farm Accident Survey—E. B. Haugen, Vo-Ag Instructor, 
Clarkston, Washington january 
Some Reflections on the ig enn W. Wiegers, Jr., 
Teacher Education, U. of T March 
eeded—A Modern “Operational” Philosophy—A. H. 
Krebs, Teacher Poon mon U. of Illinois. March 
National Mig Officers Speak Out—National FFA Officers 
for 1959- March 
Puree Son ‘Banga uet—A now Experience—W. S. Coe, Vo- 
Ag Teacher, Sevierville, T March 
Buildin, “~E be agg of Work—Gene Foster, Vo-Ag Instruc- 
tor, hitesboro, Texas. March 
Making the FFA Contribute—Harold Binkley, Teacher 
Education, U. of Kentuc March- 
Officers’ Training Programs Can Be Effective—J. Cordner 
se ay Teacher Education, California State ‘olytechnic 
Colleg: March 
“Individual’ > Work Pro oo 7K > A. Dodds, Vo-Ag 


Instructor, Thompson School of Agriculture, U. of New 
Hampshire March 
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Contribution of the FFA to Preparation for Citizenshi, 
James Rose, Vo-Ag Instructor, Cherry Valley, New York........March 
Radio Programs Are a Good Chapter Activity—J. R. Card- 


well, Vo- Instructor, South Boston, Virginia__..................March 
Consider an change Visit—Arnold Watkins, Vo-Ag In- 
structor, Leachville, Arkansas . March 
Should FFA Chapters Publish Test Plot Results?—-Edwin 
ulder, Vo- Instructor, Spencer, Iowa March 
Improving Our Public Relations—Dale Nestingen, Vo-Ag 
nstructor, Westby, Wisconsin March 
Why Not a Cub FFA?—Donald Holmberg, Vo-Ag Instruc- 
tor, Loup City, Nebraska March 
FFA Contest: How to Win One—Kenneth Hirshey, Vo-Ag : 
Instructor, Billings, Missouri April 
Training Livestock and Meats Judging Teams—James Ped- 
dicord, Vo-Ag Instructor, Gardnerville, Nevada June 
GUIDANCE 
Year 1960 


The Occupational Experience of Students of Vocational 
Agriculture—M. W. Cooper, Supervisor, Wisconsin; and 2 
L. D. Kolar, Vo-Ag Instructor, Fennimore, Wisconsin Sep 

Needed—Sound Planning, ard Work and Optimism— 

A. H. Krebs, Teacher Education, 


U. of Illinois October 
Four Years and Seven Cows Later—F. J. Miller, Vo-Ag 
Instructor, Oshkosh, Wisconsin October 
Agriculture Departments Are Meeting the Needs of Stu- 
dents—J. Cordner Gibson, Teacher Education, Califor- 
nia State Polytechnic College October 


Tegining for Nonfarm Agricultural Occupations—Raymond 
M. Clark, Teacher Education, Michigan State University... October 
Father-Son Meeting—Norman D. Howe, Vo-Ag Instructor, 


Minot, North Dakota . October 
My Guidance Activities—Donald G. Robinson, one In- 

structor, Letchworth Central School, Castile, New York............ October 
IL.S.N.U. Agricultural Education Graduates—Orville_ L. 

Young, Teacher Education, Illinois State Normal Uni- 

versit November 


What Happens to Illinois Vocational Agriculture Students 
After High School?—Eugene S. Wood, Teacher Educa- 
tion, Southern Illinois ~ . D 

My World—A. Floyd, Supervisor, Tuskegee Institute, Ala- ° ae 


Year 196! 

Don’t Be Afraid to Ask—W. Conrad Search, Vo-Ag In 

structor, Webberville, Michigan January 

Guidance Activities of Teachers of Agriculture—Nathan : 

Knight, Vo-Ag Instructor, Keene, New Hampshire........................April 
Partners in Guidance—Harold H. Thompson, Vo-Ag In- 


structor, Mt. Airy, Maryland April 
Helping Students Plan High School Sy ~ pe R. x 
ent, Jr., Vo-Ag Instructor, Newark, Delaware April 
Education Pays Big Cash Dividends—Frederick K. T. Tom, . 
eacher ucation, Cornell University. April 
A Record of Performance—John W, Allison, Teacher of J 
Agriculture, China Grove, North Carolina April 
Selecting Students to Study Vocational Agriculture—An- 
thony Mumphrey, Teacher Education, Louisiana State 5 
Universit April 
Where Do They Go—After_Graduation?—Howard R. Brad- n 
ley, Teacher Education, Kansas State University —..___________-April 
Parent Night Program—Lewis H. Vaughan, Vo-Ag Instruc- \ 
tor, Paris, Missouri . April 
Vocational Status of Ohio Graduates in, Vocational Agri- 
culture When Out-of-School One and Five Years—Ralph : 
E. Bender, Teacher Education, Ohio State University... April 
Vo-Ag Graduates in Nonfarm Agricultural Occupations— 
Ralph R. Royster, Graduate Student, U. of Missouri... May 
After Vo-Ag hat?—Wallace H. Elliott, Teacher Educa- 
tion, U. of Maine. ' May 
A Study of High School Guidance Activities Affecting Vo- 
cational Agriculture Students—Arnold A. _ Bluemke, 
Principal, Purdy Junior High School, Marshfield, Wis- 
consin June 
POLICY FORMATION 
Year 1960 
Policy Formation in Agricultural Education—Carsie Ham- 
monds, Teacher Education, U. of Kentucky. b 
Who Forms Policies in Agricultural Education?—Louis M. 
Sasman, Supervisor, Wisconsin December 
Kansas Administrators’ Participation in poley Making of 
the Vocational Agriculture Program—Lowell D. Satter- 
lee, Graduate Student, Kansas State University. D b 
Policy Making and the Future of Vocational Agriculture— 
William P. Farrar, Vo-Ag Instructor, Craftsbury Acad- 
emy, Vermont December 
; Year 196! 
The Role of the Vocational Agricultural Teacher in Policy 
Making—Wenroy C. Smith, Vo-Ag Instructor, Elders 
Ridge, Saltsburg, Pennsylvania June 
Why Policy Statements?—Ralph E. Bartholomew, Vo-A 
Instructor, Oxford Area High School, Oxford, Pennsyl- 
vania June 
PROFESSIONAL 
Year 1960 
Studies in Progress in Agricultural Education July 
Lasting Success Is the Result of Quality—Howard Deems, 
Teacher Education, U. of Nebraska July 
Professional Problems—C. L. Conyers, Vo-Ag Instructor, 
Richardson High School, Louisa, Virginia July 
Plan a Complete Program—John D. Vallot, Vo-Ag Instruc- 
tor, Sulphur, Louisiana July 
Indiana Holds Second Donning Teacher Workshop—James 
Clouse, Teacher Education, Purdue University, and Carl 
Scott, Supervisor, Indi July 
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eVocational Agriculture Must Retain the Vocational Aspect 
—F. J. Doering, Vo-Ag Instructor, Wittenberg, 


Wis- 
consin Septemb 
Axioms and Maxims as Guiding Points—L. C. Shank, Su- 
pervisor, Nevada Septemb 


How Can Vocational Agriculture Adjust to the C es in 
Farming?—O. E. Thompson, “Teacher Education, U. of 


California October 
Keeping Pace with Developments in Education—J. C. Floyd 
and Anthony Mumphrey, Teacher Education, Louisiana 
State University November 
Modern Educational Philosophy Needed—A. H. Krebs, 
Teacher Education, U. of Illinois November 
Some Recent Land-Marks of Progress in_Vocational Agri- 
culture—David R. McClay, Teacher Education, Penn. 
State Universit November 
The Role of the Sales College in Agricultural Education 
—G. Allen Sherman, Dean of Agriculture, Mt. San An- 
tonio College, Walnut, California November 
Adjustments in Teacher Education Curriculum—G. F. Ek- 
strom, Teacher Education, U. of Missouri November 
Improving Post-High School Training—Donald E. Dimick, 
ist. Supt. of Schools, Platteville, Wisconsin November 
About Friends and Enemies—Earl S. Webb, Teacher Edu- 
cation, U. of Missouri November 
Where Should Vocational Agpemture Be Taught ?—Jack 
Harper, be Instructor, Ruston, Louisi November 
Model T’s or Thunderbirds?—Allan L. Utech, Vo-Ag In- 
structor, Cambridge, LIllinois. November 
Policy of Stagnation . . . ?—A. H. Krebs, Teacher Edu- 
cation, U. of Illinois December 


Education in a aaaene World—Claxton Cook, Teacher 
Education, Oklahoma State University D b 
A Rebuttal—Cayce Scarborough, Teacher Education, N. C. 
State College 


oll December 
Copsegtustaion the Vocational Agriculture Program—San- 
ford H. Gretebeck, Research Assistant, College of Agr., 
U. of Wisconsin D b 
Multi-Teacher Vo- Departments—Joe R. White, Vo-Ag 
Instructor, Iowa Falls, lowa December 
Our Job as Teachers—Shubel D. Owen, Teacher Educa- 
tion, N. Dakota Agricultural College D b 
5; Year 196! 
The Economics of Competent Leadership—W. T. Johnson 
Treas., NFA, A. & T. College, Greensboro, N. C., and 
G. Dowdy, Head, Agricultural Economics Dept., Tus- 
bogee Institute, Alabama January 
On Preparing Teachers—C. E. Dean, Teacher Education, 
Agricultural and Technical College of N. C., Greensboro... January 
Our Relationship with Other Agencies—Robert R. Price, 
Teacher Education, Oklahoma State University... .....February 
Study Center Needed, But... !—A. H. Krebs, Teacher 
Education, U. of Illinois February 
Reactions to the “Proposal for a National Center for Ad- 
vanced Study and Research in Agricultural Education” 
—C. W. Hill, Teacher Education, Cornell University; 
Rufus W. Beamer, Teacher Education, U. of Tennessee; 
Allen Lee, State Supervisor, Oregon; W. T. Bjoraker, 
Teacher Education, U. of Wisconsin February 
The Relationship of Vocational Agriculture to Land-Grant 
Colleges of Agriculture—David & McClay, Teacher Edu- 
cation, Penn. State University February 
The Professional Relationships of Teachers—Farl S. Webb, 
Teacher Education, U. of Missouri February 
Vo-Ag for Tomorrow—H. N. Hunsicker, U. S. Office of 
Education, Wash., D. C February 
Are We True Professional Workers?—John J. Cragun, Vo- 
Ag Instructor, Ellinwood, Kansas February 
Professional Agricultural Workers Can Work Together— 
Clyde B. Ray, Vo-Ag Instructor, Charlotte, Michigan........February 
If I Had Only “Thunk’—J. C. Atherton, Teacher uca- 
tion, U. of Arkansas February 
“Horse Sense”—Does It Apply in Our Teaching?—Howard 
Christensen, Teacher Education, U. of Weve il eamintipecana ...February 
Keeping Pace with Developments in Agriculture—Robert_A. 
Smit ae Teacher, College Area Schools, State Col- 
lege, Pennsy vania February 
The State Vocational Agriculture Supervisory Staff—Glenn 
W. Lewis, Vo-Ag Instructor, Easton, Maryland......._...._..February 
Is Your Leadership Showing?—Bruce A. Gaylord, Teacher 
Education, U. of Vermont March 
The National Conference of Student Teachers—Rex Den- 
ham and Jim Blaser, Student Teachers, Oklahoma State 
University March 
More Guiding Principles for Vocational Agriculture—-W. 
Howard Martin, Teacher Education, U. of Connecticut— March 
The Key to the Future of Agriculture—C. S. McLearen, 
Teacher Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. April 
ew “Image” of Vocational Agriculture Needed—A. H. 
Krebs, Teacher Education, U. of Illinois April 
What Should Vocational Agriculture Be Like in the 60’s? 
Herman Porter, Research Analyst, State Curricu- 
lum Study, Raleigh, North Carolina May 
“I’m a Second Guesser”—John A. Dodds, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Science, Thompson School of Agriculture, 
Durham, New Hampshire June 
The Role_of the High School in Agricultural Education— 
R. Delorit, Dean, School of Agriculture, Wisconsin 
State College, River Falls June 
Agricultural Advancements Mean More Education—Eldon 
Everetts, Director, School of Vocational and Adult 
Education, Stoughton, i i June 


i 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


‘ z - Year 1960 
Beginning Teachers B A ted with Their Com- 
munities—Claxton Cook, Teacher Education, Oklahoma 
State University . S ib 
Vo-Ag Leadership in C ity Develop t—Paul Roy, 
Agr. Economist, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and Sam Dale, 
Vo-Ag Instructor, Sicily Island, L i : October 
The Agriculture Teacher’s Extra Hand—Marvin D. Hibben, 
Vo-Ag Institute, Armstrong, Iowa . November 
School Administrators Evaluate—John E. Miller, Admin- 
istrative Assistant, Centreville arylan D b 


A Venture in Cooperation—Robert E.. Steffy, Vo-Ag In- 
structor, Marion Center, Pennsylvania J b 
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Year 1961 
School-Community Fairs—Anthony Mumphrey, Teacher 
Education, Louisiana State University February 
Lack of Information: A Major Impediment to Our Pro- 
rams—Edgar E. Clanin, Teacher Education, Purdue 5 
niversity . 2. June 
For a More Effective Public Information Program—A. H. 
rebs, Teacher Education, U. of Illinois. June 
Farm People Need to Know!—Kenneth E. Clark, Vo-Ag 
Instructor, Fort Fairfield, Maine June 
The Public Must Know—C. W. Hill, Teacher Education, 
Cornell University June 
Your Vocational Agriculture Program—Frank E. Fleagle, 
Vo-Ag Instructor, Manchester, Iowa June 
Agricultural Science Exhibits—T. G. Rockett, Vo-Ag In- 
structor, Caldwell, Texas, and Jarrell D. Gray, Teacher 
Education, A. & M. College of Texas June 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 
Year 196! 
“Death Watch” for the Summer Program—A. H. Krebs, 
Teacher Education, U. of Illinois May 
The Use of Professional Time—Gilbert S. Guiler, Teacher 
Education, Ohio State University May 
Your Summer Program of Work—P. R. Teske and K. W. 
Kiltz, Teacher Education, Purdue University May 
n for Summer School—Donald Schwarz, Vo-Ag Instruc- 
tor, Platteville, Wisconsin May 
Plan Your Summer Work—Philip E. Schmidt, Vo-Ag In- 
structor, Oconto, Wisconsin May 
A New Approach to Summer Programs in Vocational Agri- 
culture—Earl E. Julson, Teacher Education, Colorado 
State University June 


TEACHING METHODS & MATERIALS 


Year 1960 
Instructional Beteciate—-Reuend M. Clark, Teacher Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University. Septemb 
Effective Use of Teaching Aids—A. H. Krebs, Teacher Ed- 
ucation, U. of Illinois Septemb 
Well Arranged Department Pays Dividends—W. R. Crabill, 
Area Supervisor, Vermont Septemb 


Are You Getting the Most out of Field Trips?—H. Palmer 
Hopkins, Teacher Education, University of Maryland 
Make Field Trips Educational—James Hamilton, Vo-Ag In- 

structor, Audubon, Iowa Septemb 
Expanding Vocational Agriculture Through Television— 

onley Henning, Vocational Education Student, Nebr. 

College of Agriculture Septemb 
Helping Vo-Ag Students Weak in Math—J. O. Tressler, 

o- Instructor, Greenwich, Ohio Ss b 
WAVAI Committee Completes Course of Study—George 


ohnson, Vo-Ag Instructor, Mt. Horab, Wisconsin Septemb 
A een Local Programs to Changes in Agriculture— 
eorge P. Deyoe, Teacher Education, U. of Illinois_.._........October 


The Problem-Solving Method of Teaching—Claxton Cook, 


Teacher Education, Oklahoma State University. a-se-e-eeee- November 
Planning for Teaching—M. A. Barber, Vo-Ag Instructor, 
zona, Texas ovember 
Year 1961 
Human Relations in the Teaching Process—Richard A. 
Baker, Vo-Ag Instructor, Tuskegee High School, Tuske- 
gee, Alabama February 
Are We True Professional Workers?—John J. Cragun, Vo- 
Ag Instructor, Ellinwood, Kansas February 
Forest Practice Instruction—Alfred O. Niemi, Northern 
Michigan College, Marquette, Michi April 
The Selection of Reference Books—Ralph R. Bentley and 
R. Edward Galloway, Teacher Education, Purdue Uni- 
versit May 
Using ompetition to Promote Desirable Learning—Paul E. 
emp, Teacher Education, U. of Illinois. May 
Teaching Farm Management orge L,. Luster, Teacher 
Education, U. of Kentucky. June 


YOUNG AND ADULT FARMER EDUCATION 


Year 1960 
Replanning Young and Adult Farmer Education—Lloyd J. 
hipps, Teacher Education, U. of Illinois. August 
New Concept of Adult Farmer Education Programs Needed? 
—A. H. Krebs, Teacher Education, U. of Illinois_.__.______.._.August 
Activities for Young Farmers—Frank E. Kennedy, Vo-Ag 
Instructor, Quail, Texas August 
How Farmers Adopt New Practices—C. E. Bundy, Teacher 
Education, Iowa State College August 
What Causes Farmers to Attend Adult Classes?—John D. 
Todd, aoe Teacher, and A. J. Paulus, Teacher Educa- 
tion, U. of T e August 
Developing a Young Farmer Organization—H. T. Lester, 
Vo-Ag_ Teacher, Ennis, ‘Texas. August 
Joint Adult Meetings in Vocational Agriculture—Anthony 
samgnrey, Teacher Education, Louisiana State Univer- A 
si ugust 


sen, Vo-Ag Instructor, Lovelock, Nevada August 
More Effective Young and Adult Farmer Courses—Lloyd 
B. Fidler, Supervisor, Ohio August 


Helpin: 
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Farmers Keep Up-To-Date—Thomas V. Aber- 
crombie, Vo-Ag Instructor, Missouri City, Texas.......................October 
it 


Space Ship Philosophy For Young Adult Farmer Pro- 
grams—E. Phillips Heath, Young Adult Farmer In- 
structor, Terryville, Connecticut November 
“EFT” Can Be An Effective. Teaching Aid—J. D. Mc- 
Comas, Vo-Ag Instructor, Gettysburg, Ohio. November 
Year 1961 
Selected Factors Associated with Attendance at Adult Farm- 
er Classes—Philip B. Davis, Teacher Education, Oregon 
State College February 
Improving the On-Farm Instruction of Young and Adult 
armers—H. W. Gadda, Teacher Education, S. D. State 
College May 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Year 1960 
Tips that Work July 
Index to Volume XXXII st 


Vocational Agriculture Program in Peru, South America— 
J. Glenn Coombs, Vocational Agriculture Advisor, U. S a: 
Operations Mission to Peru S 


A nited Front for Agriculture—Paul G. Butterfield, 
youve Farmer Advisor, Weber College Chapter, Ogden, a2 
ta ptemb 
Tips that Work September 
News and Views of the Professi Septemb 
A Letter to a Jones—George R. Loughead, Su- 
perintendent, Poplar Bluff, Missouri October 
Tips that Work November 
News and Views of the Prof November 
India Needs More Vocational Agricultural Schools—M. K. 
Moolani, Instructor in riculture, Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur, India D b 
Year 1961 
News and Views of the Profession January 
News and Views of the Profession ebruary 
Exchange of Ideas NVATA—1960 April 
Themes for Volume XXXIV of The Agricultural Education a 
agazine April 
News and Views of the Profession April 
Pearls of Great Price—Mark Nichols, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Salt Lake City, Utah June 
News and Views of the Profession June 
BOOK REVIEWS 
Year 1960 
An Encyclopedia of World Timbers—F. H. Titmuss......................July 
pm og eee ‘or Small Acreages—E. M. ee 
Automation and Society—Howard Boone Jacobson and 
Joseph S. Roucek. August 
Crepe Freeuaes Southern Crops—E. V. Walton and O. Hat 
. Holt p 
Beef Cattle Science—M. E. Ensminger... we --September 
Beef Cattle—Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Ni 


Fruit Growing—G. W. Schneider and C. C. Scarborough. september 
Anatomy of Seed Plants: An Introductory Work of Plant 


Anatomy—Katherine_ Esau October 
Londecgpeng: Budget Landscaping—Carlton 8B. Lees.................November 
Farm Electricity—Harry W. Kitts and Marvin Nabben...........November 


Leadership for Action in Rural Communities—Burton W. 
Kreitlow, E. W. Aiton and Andrew P. Torrence............ 

Marketing Poultry Products—Benjamin, Gwin, Faber, and 
Termohlen D ib 


..November 


Methods in Adult Education—Morgan, Holmes and Bundy. December 
Producing Farm Crops—H. K. Wilson and A. C. Richer-........... December 
Year 196! 


Farm Mechanics Instruction in Vocational Agriculture— 

H. M. Byram, Guy Timmons, Carl Albrecht, and Charles 

L. Langdon January 
Profitable Farm Marketing—O. L. Snowden and Alvin W. 


Donahoo February 
Economics of American Agriculture—Walter W. Wilcox 

and Willard W. Cochrane. February 
Animal Science—M. E. Ensminger. February 
The Farm Management Handbook—I. F. Hall and W. P. 

Mortenson February 
The Minnesota Community, Country and Town in Transi- 

tion—Lowery Nelson March 
Financing Higher Education—Robert D. Calkins et al... a--------March 
A Series of Handy Guidebooks on How to Raise and Train 

Dogs and Birds—Distributed by Sterling Publishing Co., 

Inc. March 
Biochemistry of Plants and Animals—M. Frank Mallette, 

Paul M. Althouse and Carl O. Clagett. March 


Fundamentals of Nutrition—E. W. Crampton and L. E. 
oyd March 
Farm and Dairy Mechanics Laboratory Manual—vV. J. 


Morford March 
Forest and Shade Tree Entomology—Robert F. Anderson.............. ..April 
Using Commercial Fertilizers—Malcolm H. McVickar ay 
Principles of Genetics—Eldon J. Gardner. ay 
Free and Inexpensive Educational Aids—Thomas J. Pepe. ay 
Classics in Biology, A Course of Selected Reading May 


iow To Speak and Write for Rural Audiences—Edward 


vastman 
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Evaluating Our Young Farmer Programs—Alfred W. Han- | 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XXxXill 


Abercrombie, es) V., Vo-Ag Instructor... iis sa 
Allison, John W., Vo-Ag Instructor... 227 
Atherton, J. C., Teacher Education 187 
Bail, Joe P., Teacher Education 185 
Baker, Richard A., Vo- Ag Instructor.................... ans Gan 
Ballard, Donald W., Vo-Ag Instructor.................... 66 
Barbe: A. Vo-Ag Instructor-.............. Sera | 
Jee Ralph E., Vo-Ag Instructor... ray 
a. Rufus Teacher a TS 173 
W. Forrest, Agricultural Engineering... 162 
Reade, Ralph E., Teacher Education.................... 6 
Bentley, Ralph R., Teacher Education.............. 151, 252 
Binkley, Harold, "Teacher Education 201 
Bjoraker, W. Teacher Education 174 
aser, Jim, Student Teacher 206 
Bluemke, Arnold A., Principal 273 
Booska, Emery P., Vo- A oe 3 I rected 78 
Bradley, Harry H., Vo-Ag Instructor... 158 
Bradley, Howard R., Teacher Education............... 230 
Bristol, Benton K., "Teacher Education... 157, 204 
Bundy, C. E., Teacher Education 30 
Butterfield, Paul G., Young Farmer Advisor........ 65 
Cardwell, i. o Ag be aig 5 iil ieee 210 
Chinen te: fiene: eacher Education................ 187 
Clanin, Edgar E., Teacher Education 267 
Clark, Kenneth E., Vo-Ag Instructor... 268 
Clark, Raymond M., Teacher Education... 51, 84 
Clouse, Jaques, Teacher Education 21, 151 
Coe, W. S., Vo-Ag Instructor 199 
Conyers, & eV eg | a 17 
Cook, Claxton, Teacher Education........... 62, 100, ao 
Coombs, J. Glenn, yeas Advisor for 1.C.A......... 
Cooper, Elmer L., Vo-Ag Instructor............. 3 
Cooper, M. a Supervisor 63 
Crabill, W. R., Supervisor. 52 
Cragun, John i a Vo-Ag Instructor....................-.....- 184 
Dale, Sam, Vo-Ag Instrtictor. 94 
Davis, Philip B., Teacher Education... 179 
Dean, C. E., Teacher Education 167 
Deems, poverd, Teacher Education....................... 16 
Delorit, J., Dean, School of Agriculture... — 
Denham, Ro Student Tteacher............ 206 
Deyoe, George P., Teacher Education.. , 82 
Dimick, yy | ¥.. Supt. of Schools.....................- 106 
Dodds, John A., Vo- Ag Instructor. ...208, 274 
Doering, F. J., Vo-Ag Instructors .............-..... 65 
wdy, G. T., Agricultural Economics.................... 164 


Ekstrom, G. F., Teacher Education 
Elkins, Melvin 4 Vo-Ag Instructor 
Wallace H., 


Elliott, Teacher Education... 259 
Everetts, Eldon C., Director, School of Vocation- 

al and Adult Education 285 
Farrar, hare | P., Vo-Ag Instructor-............... 129 
Fidler, Lloyd B Supervisor 2 45 
Fleagle, Frank E., Vo-Ag Instructor....................... 270 
Floyd, Arthur, wager vlogs 141 

loyd, J. C., Teacher Education 99 
Foster, Gene, Vo-Ag Instructor...........................- 200 
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Cooperating With School 
Counselors in the Guidance 
of Rural Youth ¥ 


HAROLD M. BYRAM, Teacher Education, Michigan 


Teachers of agriculture are engag- 
‘ing in an increasing variety of 
guidance activities. The values they 
have placed on these activities have 
also varied greatly. Mixed feelings 
have been expressed regarding rela- 
tions with school counselors. These 
specially-designated, school guidance 
functionaries sometimes have been 
spoken of with praise for the help 
they have given to youth. Mention 
is made of their help to youth in 
understanding their own potentialities 
and interests, or in overcoming ob- 
stacles and handicaps to their success 
in school. Quite often, however, teach- 
ers of agriculture have complained of 
counselors’ lack of background and 
understanding of the scope of oppor- 
tunities in, and importance of agri- 
culture, and of the purposes of 
vocational agriculture. 


The reserved attitude of some 
teachers toward counselors can be 
explained in part by related circum- 
stances. One of these is that a 
counselor may be, relatively, a new- 
comer to the school. (We are using 
the title of counselor here to refer to 
any local school staff member who has 
been given primary responsibility for 
guidance.) Until recently the majority 
of high schools maintaining vocational 
agriculture had no designated coun- 
selors. After George-Barden funds 
became available for institutional pro- 
grams of counselor training the num- 
ber of well prepared guidance 
personnel increased, but not much 
faster than growth of high school 
enrollments. The subsidized work- 
shops stimulated by funds under the 
National Defense Education Act, Title 
V since 1958, however, have helped 
greatly to increase the numbers. Thus, 
working with school counselors has 
only recently been possible for most 
teachers of vocational agriculture. 
Teachers have not been working with 
counselors long enough to have de- 
veloped well-defined practices of co- 
operation. 


A few counselors have been drawn 
from the ranks of former teachers 


of agriculture. For +: 9) 
the most part, — 
however, they ~ 
have come from 
other subject spe- 
cializations. These 
have included so- 
cial studies, phys- 

ical education, 
and other general 
education areas. 
Unfortunately, 

not all those des- 
ignated as coun- 


selors have re- 
ceived special 
training for their 
work. 

Funds for school 
operation have 
have been limited. 
As a result the 
number of counselors which many 
schools could afford has not kept pace 
with the growing need. The load of 
students per counselor in too many 
cases has been too heavy. This has 
made it difficult for some counselors to 
do much more than to give tests, as- 
semble records, and deal with a lim- 
ited number of “problem” cases. They 
have frequently been given only part 
time for their work, and this has 
made it difficult for them to do much 
counseling. Teachers need to under- 
stand some of these conditions and 
to appreciate the work which coun- 
selors are doing or can do. It is 
important, too, that a teacher of agri- 
culture understand his own role in 
guidance. The teacher of agriculture 
has responsibility for helping students 
to make choices regarding enrollment 
and continuance in vocational agri- 
culture and to be satisfactorily placed 
and advance in agricultural occupa- 
tions. He has a large responsibility in 
relating instruction to occupational 
and educational plans. 

The teacher’s role is also one that 
includes cooperation with school staff. 
It would be unfortunate, indeed, if 
he were to assume a possessive atti- 
tude toward those enrolled in his 


Carl Hall, left, a new teacher of vocational agriculture in William- 
ston, Michigan, confers with John Stanfield, counselor, concernin 
a student's record in order to be more effective in working wi 
the student in school and on the farm. 


classes, or toward prospective en- 
rollees. Rather, the guidance of youth 
enrolled in vocational agriculture 
should be shared by the teacher, the 
counselor, the principal, and other 
teachers. 


Teachers of vocational agriculture 
have much to gain by working closely 
with school counselors. One outcome 
is information about tests and their 
interpretation. In this connection, 
counselors can help to provide depth 
to a teacher’s understanding of pupils 
—-particularly those who present prob- 
lems—that enables him to bé more 
effective in class and individual in- 
struction. Counselors often can give 
suggestions on techniques of working 
informally with students and parents. 
Teachers of vocational agriculture, 
on the other hand, are in a strategic 
position to aid counselors greatly in 
joint efforts to give vocational guid- 
ance to youth. 

It is not always easy to give the 
help which counselors need so they 
may gain a better understanding of 
opportunities in agriculture and the 
relation of farm background and 
instruction in agriculture to these. 
The good counselor looks at his role 
in an objective manner. He tries not 
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to appear to give greater prominence 
to one occupational field than to an- 
other. But he is subjected to many 
influences, as we all know. ” Many 
counselors do not have an experi- 
ential background in agriculture. 
Their training may not have included 
information about agricultural careers. 
The counselor may mistakenly think 
he is revealing a lack of professional 
competency if he asks a teacher for 
occupational information. Certain it 
is, however, that he cannot counsel 
beyond his own knowledge. 

How, then, can teachers cooperate 
with school counselors? To begin with 
we would, of course, recommend that 
the teacher enlarge upon his back- 
ground by taking one or more courses 
in guidance. It might be observed 
here that most pre-service programs 
have been somewhat lacking in their 
emphasis on principles and practices 
of guidance. But a fuller understand- 
ing of the nature and purposes of a 
complete school guidance program is 
necessary for one who is to work with 
those who .have responsibilities in 
such a program. 

One of the greater tasks a guidance 
worker has is that of becoming aware 
of the veritable mountain of available 
information on occupations. He may 
not be aware of many of the publica- 
tions and visual materials relating 
to occupations in agriculture, espe- 
cially if his image of agriculture as 
an occupational field has been narrow. 
A counselor often is hard put to find 
time to read all occupational materials 
coming to the school. A teacher can 
and should offer his information serv- 
ices not only to the counselor himself, 
but also as a person to whom could be 
referred junior high school youth and 
those not enrolled in his classes, but 
who are seeking information about 
the broad occupational field of agri- 
culture. 
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Many schools either conduct or 
cooperate with other schools to con- 
duct career days or career conferences. 
These tend to involve many students 
and resource persons, as well as 
school time. There is a need to make 
these events genuinely helpful to rural 
youth. Teachers can help to plan and 
organize such conferences. They 
should accept responsibility for sug- 
gesting resource persons or speakers 
from occupations of an agricultural 
nature. 


Another service a teacher should 
render is to report the placements of 
former students. Nothing takes on 
significance for youth quite so much 
as the accomplishments and occupa- 
tional record of graduates. A well- 
conducted survey of occupations of 
an agricultural nature entered by 
former students of the school should 
be made and the results interpreted 
to counselors and to all interested 
youth. Likewise, new or expanding 
opportunities in the field should be 
reported. 

While cooperation in the informa- 
tion service of the guidance program 
is important for a teacher of vocational 
agriculture, of equal pertinence is 
the acquisition and interpretation of 
information about students under his 
direction. There is probably no teach- 
er in a school system who knows more 
about the students in his classes than 
the teacher of agriculture. This infor- 
mation should not be hoarded. It 
should be shared with the counselor 
and others. 


The use of a student inventory is 
a common practice among teachers 
of vocational agriculture. They have 
realized that it is important to obtain 
information about the home farm. 
But there are other facts that also 
have relevance to guidance pro- 
cedures. Information about the fam- 


ily, work experiences, likes and 
dislikes, occupational aspirations and 
plans, as well as personal problems 
should be included, unless they are 
obtained by counselors and placed in 
the centralized student personnel files. 

Few other teachers have the same 
students over a four-year period as 
does the typical teacher of vocational 
agriculture. Thus, he is presented an 
unusually favorable opportunity to 
accumulate achievement data and 
other information on students. This 
information, too, should be shared 
with the counselor. 


The opportunities for farm and 
home visits which come to teachers 
of vocational agriculture have been 
the envy of counselors and other 
teachers. These visits provide teach- 
ers with first-hand observations, re- 
actions from parents, and informal 
chats with youth. Experienced teach- 
ers would testify that through such 
visits they frequently have found the 
explanation of some students’ prob- 
lems and difficulties. Counselors often 
have expressed the hope that such 
information be shared with them. 
Surveys of teachers, however, have 
not indicated that they do this as 
much as they could. The sharing of 
this valuable information could be 
taken care of through periodic con- 
sultations with counselors. Or it could 
be reported through anecdotal rec- 
ords. These brief recordings of ob- 
servations of unusual behavior or 
accomplishments generally are en- 
couraged by counselors. 

Leaders in guidance and counseling 
are realizing more than ever before 
that school programs of guidance 
can be effective only through coop- 
erative effort by all teachers and 
guidance personnel. Team work is 
the answer to the question of effec- 
tive guidance of rural youth. Oo 


Time Allocation to Summer Activities 


Areas 


JOHN K. COSTER and NORBERT J. NELSON, Teacher Education, Indiana 


The principle of institution directed 
practical experience has been estab- 
lished as an integral part of vocational 
agriculture. Inasmuch as farming is 
a highly seasonal occupation, and 
certain experiences are peculiar to 
the summer month, the principle of 


year round instruction likewise has 
been firmly established. Indeed, voca- 
tional education in agriculture has pio- 
neered in utilizing’ school plant and 
personnel over the calendar year. In 
recent years, there has been a trend 
toward expanding summer educational 


programs and this trend is likely to 
continue and be accelerated in future 


years. 

Whereas in offering summer pro- 
grams in other areas, the major 
problem may be to identify activities 
for the summer program, the problem 
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in vocational agriculture currently 
appears to be centered in establishing 
a priority of activity areas. The: litera- 
ture on the summer program in voca- 
tional agriculture is replete with a 
multiplicity of activities in which the 
teacher may engage to justify summer 
employment. These suggestions are 
part of a normal process in program 
development. With maturity of the 
program, however, priority should be 
crystalized and a hierarchy of impor- 
tance should be established. 

The question of the proportion of 
time to be devoted to each of five 
major summer activity areas, exclu- 
sive of vacation, and attendance at 
summer school, was put to 48 voca- 
tional agriculture teachers and 30 
school administrators in two adminis- 
trative-geographical districts in Indi- 
ana.1 Each teacher and each 
administrator—superintendent or high 
school principal-—-was asked to indi- 
cate his opinion of the proportion of 
time that should be allocated to the 


following major areas: 


1. Visiting high school students. 
This activity area included supervis- 
ory, on-farm instructional, and guid- 
ance visits to high school students and 
prospective high school students as 
well as individual consultation at 
school. It included the time devoted 
to guiding and directing activities of 
the local Chapter of Future Farmers 
of America, but did not include time 
spent in preparing for teaching. 

2. Visiting adult and/or young 
farmer class members. This area in- 
cluded supervisory, on-farm instruc- 
tional, and guidance visits to present 
and prospective members of adult 
and/or young farmer classes, as well 
as individual consultation at school, 
but did not include time spent in 
preparing for instruction. 

3. Preparing for instruction. This 
activity area included preparing or 
revising courses of study, collecting 
teaching materials, preparing lesson 
outlines, and other activities in which 
teachers may engage to prepare for 
more effective instruction. 

4. Other activities. This area in- 
cluded activities excluded from the 
aforementioned areas, such as attend- 
ing summer conferences, workshops, 


*For the complete study, see Norbert 
J.. Nelson and John K. Coster, How a Se- 
lected Group of School Administrators 
and Vocational Agriculture Teachers Be- 
lieve the Teachers’ Time Should Be 


Distributed Among Selected Summer Ac- 
tivity Areas. Studies in Education, No. 6; 
Lafayette, Indiana; The Division of Edu- 
cation, Purdue University, 1959. 19 pp. 


field days or other activities and 
events which are part of in-service 
teacher education programs. 

5. Participating in school related 
activities. This activity area included 
the activities of teachers which are 
not directly under the administration 
of the local public school system, but 
which, nevertheless, may be accepted 
by local school administrators and 
community patrons as important con- 
tributions of the vocational agriculture 
teacher. The major activity of Indiana 
teachers in this area, from the stand- 
point of time involved, is leading or 
assisting with 4-H Club activities in 
local communities: 

Percentage categories were set up 
(e.g., 0 to 10 percent, 11 to 20 per- 
cent, 21 to 30 percent), and respond- 
ent checked the percentage category 
which most nearly represented his 
opinion as to the amount of time that 
should be allocated to the specific 
area. Random sampling from a nor- 
mal population was not assumed, and 
generalizations were limited to the 
group studied. Tests of independency 
of proportions in contingency tables 
were made by the chi-square statistic. 

The central problem of the study 
was to ascertain judgments as to the 
proportion of time that should be 
allocated to each of five areas. Sub- 
sidiary problems included: 

1. What was the extent of agree- 
ment between school administrators 
and vocational agriculture teachers 
with regard to time allocation? 

2. What was the extent of agree- 
ment between teachers and adminis- 
trators in two administrative-geo- 
graphical districts with regard to time 
allocation? 

8. What was the extent of agree- 
ment between current and desired 
allocation of time to the five areas? 

Concerning the amount of time that 
should be devoted to each of five 
areas, median responses indicated the 
following distribution: 


Visiting high*school students. .35% 
Visiting adult and/or 
young farmers ........... 20% 


Preparing for teaching ..... 15% 
Other activities ............ 10% 
School related activity ...... 20% 


Thus, general "agreement indicated 
that more than one half of the teach- 
er’s non-vacation time should be al- 
located to individual consultation, one 
fourth of the time should be allocated 
to preparing for teaching including 
the attendance at conferences, work 
shops, field days, and similar events, 
and not more than one fifth of the 
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time should be allocated to non-school 
but school related activities. 

With regard to agreement between 
school administrators and vocational 
agriculture teachers, results of the 
analyses indicated substantial agree- 
ment between the two _ educator 
groups for the current practice pattern 
for time usage and the desired time 
allocation pattern for time usage, both 
for the total number and for the num- 
ber in each district. Not a single 
hypothesis of independency of pro- 
portion was rejected. 

Pertaining to the study of adminis- 
trative-geographical districts, both the 
administrators and teacher groups 
agreed on four of the five areas. The 
hypothesis of equal proportions per- 
taining to allocation of time to school 
related activities, however, was re- 
jected both for the administrators and 
for the teachers. The administrators 
and teachers in District “Y” indicated 
that more time should be devoted to 
school related activities than the ad- 
ministrators and teachers in District 
“X.” The strength of the agricultural 
extension programs in the counties in 
District “Y” was believed to have 
been a strong, albeit indirect, force in 
developing opinion behavior with 
regard to the amount of time teachers 
should devote to school related activi- 
ties, of which assisting in 4-H Club 
work is the major concern. 

The subsidiary problem pertaining 
to comparing opinion behavior with 
regard to current time distribution to 
desired allocation of time was an- 
alyzed in only one district. Teachers 
were asked to estimate the proportion 
of time they currently were devoting 
to each activity area, and administra- 
tors were asked to indicate the pro- 
portion of time they believed teachers 
were devoting to each area. The two 
groups agreed on the proportion of 
time allocated or believed to have 
been allocated to each area. Then 
teachers and administrators were 
asked to indicate the proportion of 
time that should be allocate to each 
area. Again, the two groups agreed 
on the allocation. By comparing what 
is now (or believed to be now) with 
what should be the time allocation, it 
was found that both teachers and ad- 
ministrators indicated that more time 
should be allocated to visiting adult 
and/or young farmers and less time 
should be allocated to school related 
activities than currently was being 
practiced. The difference in propor- 
tions were statistically significant for 
both groups. In addition, administra- 
tors believed that less time should be 
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allocated to “other activities’—such as 
conferences, workshops, and field 
days—than currently was being prac- 
ticed. 

The salient points of this research 
may be summarized as follows: 

First, the school administrators and 
vocational agriculture teachers agreed 
on time allocation. Caution should be 
exercised, however, on generalizing 
on this point. The respondents were 
school administrators and vocational 
agriculture teachers who attended two 
district meetings dealing with the 
summer program. Nonattenders were 
not queried, and their patterns of 
agreement are not known. 

Second, both school administrators 


Selecting an occupation is an im- 
portant step in the life of every 
young person, and the choice needs to 
be considered very carefully. There 
is a loss not only to the individual 
but to society if a man spends several 
years in an occupation only to be- 
come an economic casualty. The in- 
dividual and society advance more if 
he chooses an occupation in which 
he becomes established permanently. 
Thus, a young man expecting to 
enter farming should have guidance 
and occupational information that will 
reveal current farming conditions. 


How Data Were Secured 


A study was made recently in Mis- 
souri to determine some of the infor- 
mation that might be helpful in 
assisting young men in starting and 
progressing in a farm business.1 The 
specific purposes of the study were to 
ascertain: the personal characteristics 
of the young men now farming; the 


*Based upon a dissertation by the 
author as a research assistant, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, entitled, How Young 
Men in Missouri Communities Serviced 
by Vocational Agriculture Start and 
Progress in Farming. 
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and vocational agriculture teachers 
believed that more than one half of 
the summer work should be devoted 
to the visitation program—to supervi- 
sory, on-farm instruction, and guidance 
visits to present and prospective stu- 
dents of vocational agriculture. One 
fourth of the simmer time should be 
set aside for activities which lead to 
more effective teaching. And not more 
than one fifth of the time should be 
allocated to school related activities. 

Third, in the one district in which 
comparisons were made _ between 
opinions of existing and desired time 
allocations, both teachers and admin- 
istrators were agreed that more time 
should be allocated to the visitation 


program, especially to present and 
prospective adult and/or young 
farmer class members, and less time 
should be allocated to school related 
activities, which, in Indiana, means 
that less time should be allocated to 
leading or assisting with local 4-H 
club programs. 

A key to the effective operation 
of the summer program of vocational 
agriculture is deciding upon time 
allocation to major activity areas. This 
research was conducted and findings 
analyzed to ascertain the established 
opinion of a selected group of voca- 
tional agriculture teachers and school 
administrators regarding time alloca- 
tion to five summer activity areas. 0 


Establishing Young Men in 


a Farm Business 


H. T. LESTER, JR., Teacher Education, Georgia 


sources that were used in accumulat- 
ing initial assets; and the farm status 
classifications that the men used in 
establishing farm businesses. 

Data were secured through per- 
sonal interviews with 100 full-time 
young farmers located in four re- 
organized school districts north of the 
Missouri River. Certain prerequisites 
were designated for the population 
centers, and the four districts were 
thereafter selected at random. Sim- 
ilarly the young men included in the 
study were selected at random. 


Personal Characteristics 


The mean age of 100 young farm- 
ers included in the study was 28.3 
years. All of them started between the 
years 1946 and 1957. 

Ninety-three percent of the men 
were born on farms; five percent 
were born in large cities and the two 
percent were born in small rural 
towns. Only five percent were found 
to be farming in counties other than 
the counties in which they were 
born. 

The farmers in the study had re- 
ceived an average of 11.2 years of 
schooling. There were 15 percent 
who completed eight grades or less 


and 15 percent who entered high 
school but did not graduate. Sixty- 
three percent had completed high 
school and seven percent had attended 
college. Seventy-six percent indicated 
that they had been enrolled for one 
or more years of vocational agricul- 
ture, and, of these, over one-half 
had completed four years. 

The reasons the young men gave 
for starting farm businesses were 
numerous. Ninety-eight percent stated 
that they liked farming and that they 
liked to work with machinery. Nearly 
90 percent also gave the following 
reasons—had opportunity to obtain a 
farm, and like the diversity of jobs 
in farming. 


Farm Status Classifications 


At the time of the study, the young 
farmers were found to be in four 
different status classifications or a 
combination of these classifications. 
Fifty percent were farming in father- 
son partnerships, 38 percent were 
owners or owner-renters, 20 percent 
were share tenants and 11 percent 
were engaged in partnerships away 
from home. Sixteen percent had en- 
gaged in some nonfarming activities 
since starting to farm. However, at 
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the time of the study they were re- 
ceiving over 50 percent of their in- 
come from farming and were working 
less than 100 days off the home farm. 
Thus, they were considered full-time 
farmers for the purpose of this study. 

The pattern followed by the men in 
establishing farm businesses was 
father-son partnerships to share ten- 
ants to owners or owner-renters. How- 
ever, it was not uncommon for them 
to by-pass the status of share tenants 
and become land owners directly 


from father-son partnerships. 


Accumulation of Starting Assets 


Upon entrance in farming the young 
men had accumulated an average of 
$3,200 in starting capital, considering 
money borrowed to buy land, live- 
stock, equipment, and for operating 
expenses, as an asset. They used a 
number of sources in accumulating 
assets: savings, credit, livestock, wife’s 
interest, equipment, and land, as 
shown in Table I. Savings were used 
more often than any of the other 
sources; however, credit and accumu- 
lation of livestock accounted for the 
over three-fourths of the assets in 
terms of dollars. 


Men with four years of vocational 
agriculture had starting assets of 
$3,300 and those without vocational 
agriculture had starting assets of 
$3,500. However, those without voca- 
tional agriculture had higher liabilities. 
The net worth of the two groups was 
approximately the same. Over one 
half of the 40 men without liabilities 
had completed four years of vocational 
agriculture. 

The men used a number of tech- 
niques in obtaining finances after 
starting to farm. These included loans, 
working off the home farm, and earn- 
ings by their wives. Since their start 
in farming, 89 percent of the men had 
acquired 177 loans for an average 
of $8,700 per person. At the time of 
the study, 85 men had 144 loans out- 
standing for an average of $6,600 per 
person. 


There was a relationship between 
the education of the young men and 
farm income, as shown in Table II. 
Those with post-high-school educa- 
tion had a higher income than those 
with less education, one-third more 
than high school graduates, and one- 
half more than non-high-school grad- 
uates. High school graduates had 
one-third more farm income than the 
non-high-school graduates. 
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Table |. Accumulation of Starting Capital of the Young Farmers by Sources 


and Average Values in Dollars. 


. Number ~ Percent of Average 

times total amount 

Source used sources (dollars) 
Savings 83 82 938 
a. Non-farm work 38 14 1,314 
b. Farm work | 22 9 930 

c. Vocational agri- 

culture enterprises 23 9 860 
Credit 72 27 1,526 
a. Bank 32 14 1,529 
b. Parents 19 rf 1,393 
c. Wife’s family 6 2 2,829 
d. Others 14 4 1,983 
Livestock fe 68 27 1,180 
a. Vocational agriculture 34 14 1,179 
b. Parents for farm work 24 9 1,304 
c. Parents gifts 4 1 499 
d. Others 9 8 1,233 
Equipment (gifts or use) 29 ll 863 
Wife’s interests 5 1 7,688 
Gift or inheritance of land 2 1 6,860 
Total 257 100 8,205 


Table Il. Post High School, High School, and Non High School Education 
in Relation to Farm Income 


Average farm income 


Education Number (dollars) 
Post high school 7 5,224 
High school graduates 62 3,514 
Non-high-school graduates 31 2,291 


For the young men included in 
this study, there was a relationship 
between farm income and the year 
they started to: farm as shown in 
Table III. This table reveals that the 
longer the young men had farmed, 
the higher their farm income. Thus, the 
young men who started to farm be- 


tween the years 1946-1948 had a 
higher farm income than those who 
started to farm in later years. Further, 
the group who started to farm be- 
tween 1949-1951 had a higher income 
than the group who started to farm 
between 1952-1954; and the group 
who started to farm between 1955- 


TABLE Ill 
The Year the Young Men Started to Farm in Relation to Farm income 


Total Average farm income 
Year started farming number (dollars) 
1946-1948 30 4,077 
1949-1951 29 3,404 
1952-1954 18 2,799 
1955-1957 23 2,171 
Total ““ 100 8,215 
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44 
1957 had the lowest farm income. The 
pedagogical conclusion is that the 
earlier one starts to farm the better. 
There was some relationship be- 
tween years of instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture and assets, liabilities, 
net worth and farm income. Those 
with four years of vocational agricul- 
ture had higher farm assets, farm 
net worth, and farm income than any 
of the other young men with or 
without vocational agriculture, but 
they also had the second highest 
liabilities, as shown in Table IV. Those 
without vocational agriculture had the 
highest liabilities, the lowest net 
worth, almost the lowest assets and 
the second lowest income. Only young 
men with one year of vocational agri- 
culture had a lower income. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Partnerships should be encour- 
aged as an initial step in becoming 
established in farming. Otherwise, 
capital requirements and the lack of 
suitable land. inhibits establishment. 

2. Satisfactory progress toward 
establishment in farming can no longer 
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Table IV. Years of Vocational Agriculture Completed by the Young Men 
in Relation to Farm Assets, Farm Liabilities, Farm Net Worth, and Farm 


Income. 
Relationships 
Years in Number Farm assets’ Farm liabilities Net worth Farm income 
Vo-Ag ( dollars ) (dollars ) ( dollars ) (dollars ) 

None 24 38,999 15,980 23,019 2,725 
One 5 43,470 6,060 37,410 1,560 
Two 20 38,363 7,585 30,778 3,327 
Three 8 25,994 1,769 24,225 3,537 
Four 43 46,706 7,093 38,803 3,564 
Average 100 40,591 7,417 33,174 3,215 


be achieved through previously recog- 
nized steps leading from hired man 
to owner-operator; rather, emphasis 
must be placed on partnerships, with- 
in and without families, part-time em- 
ployment in off-farm occupations, and 
proprietorship as share tenants and/or 
owner-renters. 

8. Use of credit is essential in 
becoming established in farming. 
Otherwise, the acquiring of sufficient 
capital to operate a business of ad- 
equate scope is a relatively slow 
process, 


Career Opportunities 
in the Poultry Business 


R. |. LEACH and Others, Poultry Department, 
California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo 


So rapidly has the poultry industry 
changed in the last ten years that it 
might be said to be a new industry 
today. The number of poultry farms 
has been steadily reduced while the 
average size of farms has been in- 
creased. These changes have created 
many new and different types of job 
opportunities. 


Allied Fields in Industry Provide 
Most Job Opportunities 


There are four to six career oppor- 
tunities in the allied fields for each 
job on the farm. These are in the 
services of marketing, sales, poultry 
product processing and the feed dis- 
tribution. 


Market reporting and market statis- 
tics, as well as assembling production 
data, require an understanding of 
basic economics and of poultry prod- 
ucts. Many job opportunities await 
young men trained in this field. 

Chain stores, super markets, and 
food handlers are demanding a source 
of poultry meat and eggs of the 
highest quality, in readily available 
volume, properly packaged and stand- 
ardized for their customers. Many 
of these large handlers of poultry food 
products are developing their own 
procurement and processing plants 
and are looking for trained, skilled 
employees to operate these plants 
and carry out specialized skills in 


these processes. 


4. The intricacies of farming are 
such as to require considerable formal 
education to operate a farm business. 
of adequate size. 


5. Persons who expect to farm 
would find it advantageous to enter 
the occupation at an early age. 


6. Young men becoming established 
in farming have need for educational 
assistance and will avail themselves 
of instruction and information which 
contributes to the successful operation 
of their businesses. oO 


Allied industries have broadened 
the job opportunities for college- 
trained young men in the poultry 
industry. The geneticist, laboratory 
technician, flock health supervisor and 
production specialists all work togeth- 
er as a team toward more efficient 
production of poultry products and 
better distribution to the consumer. 


Sales and Distribution Careers 


Sales, servicing and distribution of 
new equipment and products provide 
many new job opportunities. Me- 
chanical feeders, mechanical house 
cleaners, egg graders, egg cleaners, 
poultry house ventilation systems, egg 
cartoning and candling equipment are 
all new and recent developments. New 
products and new methods are de- 
veloped constantly and provide ready 
and interesting jobs in sales and 
service work for people trained in _ 
poultry husbandry and business prac- 
tices. 


Servicemen and salesmen are 
needed by all large hatchery organ- 
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izations. They not only sell to new 
and old accounts, but assist the cus- 
tomers in production planning, better 
product distribution, improvement 
toward efficient methods, promotion 
of good will to the company and its 
product. The serviceman is the com- 
pany’s representative in the field and 
must be fully informed on business 
and industry needs and activities as 
well as being able to help the cus- 
tomers be more successful. 

Chemical companies and pharma- 
ceutical firms manufacture and dis- 
tribute products needed by poultry 
producers. People who understand 
poultry production are needed to 
assist in having these products used 
properly. 

Sales of products and chicks to 
poultry ranches require that the sales- 
man know and _ understand the 
poultryman’s needs and is familiar 
with basic business principles. 


Supervisor Personnel in 
Large Integrated Units 


Trends toward larger producer 
units, contract production and inte- 
gration are all examples of master 
planning the entire program of 
efficient production and quality con- 
trol of products. These larger units 
smoothly blend the technical functions 
of production and marketing and often 
carry on through the merchandising 
and packaging of the products. 
Greater training and skills in science 
and business are needed by these 
departmental supervisory people. 

Broilers are grown to fit a master 
timetable of having the correct sizes, 
qualities and packages at the retail 
stores as needed by the consumers. 
This time and quantity flow requires 
close supervision and planning of 
dressing and grading plants, grower 
units, hatching egg production, baby 
chick hatching, proper nutrition 
sources and even back to proper 
genetic breeding programs. Most 
broilers are retailed fresh so extra 
precautions are needed in chilling, 
handling and sanitation. 

California is the most important 
poultry industry state in the U. S. 
Nearly 10 per cent of all agricultural 
income in California is from poultry 
products. California is the leading 
egg production state and normally 
operates with about 23 million layers. 
California is the second largest pro- 
ducer of turkey meat and this state 
is the largest consumer of turkey 
meat products. This state produces 
and processes about one million broil- 
ers per week, 


Feed Industry Needs 
Poultry Trained Help 


California manufactures and dis- 
tributes about 4% million tons of 
feed per year. More than half of this 
is used in the poultry industry. A 
survey of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association showed that 
forty-five feed manufacturers planned 
to employ 370 agriculture college 
graduates in 1960. These positions 
include sales and servicemen, pur- 
chasing personnel, nutritional tech- 
nicians, retail sales managers and 
others. 


Improved technological practices in 
nutrition, breeding and production 
methods have been very rapid during 
the last ten years. These scientific 
developments and more technical pro- 
cedures as well as the many new feed 
additives, drugs, antibiotics and me- 
chanical equipment have created not 
only many new job opportunities but 
positions that require special training 
and skills. 

Job opportunities await college- 
trained young people in the field of 
preparing and developing feed addi- 
tives, vitamin supplement mixes, 
mineral mixtures, antibiotic and drug 
preparations. These new and improved 
products are improving production 
efficiency and increasing the market- 
ability of poultry products as well as 
an increased service to the consumer. 
Sales, packaging distribution, and 
servicing of these new products of 
the poultry industry provide many 
interesting and challenging job oppor- 


Processors Preparing the 
Poultry Products Need You 


Processing plant sanitation, proper 
package labeling, grade standardiza- 
tion, product quality control and con- 
sumer education programs are all 
of benefit to both the producer and 
consumer of market poultry products. 
Job opportunities in these areas are 
available either’ in government type 
positions or private industrial poultry 
companies. 

Opportunities with many companies 
await young men in developing new 
products and new processes of mar- 
keting products used by this chang- 
ing industry. 

Large poultry dressing and proces- 
sing plants, some of which process 
up to 6,000 birds per hour, need 
highly-skilled technicians for efficient 
labor and equipment management. 
They also need scientifically-trained 
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people for product quality control and 
sanitation. 
' 


Laboratory Work, Teaching, 
Credit and Finance 


Business banking, finance and 
credit companies are looking for 
appraisers, credit managers and loan 
officers with a basic understanding 
of good poultry production practices, 
and one who is well trained in busi- 
ness principles. 

Teaching, extension work, and re- 
search work provide many opportun- 
ities for poultry-trained people. These 
functions require specialists to assist 
with production or marketing prob- 
lems of either the rancher and egg 
producer, or the product processor. 

Laboratory technicians are needed 
in the production of vaccines, blood 
typing, genetic studies, egg quality 
control standards, egg breaking plants, 
and disease diagnosis laboratories. The 
technicians must understand the 
biology of the fowl as well as basic 
science practices in the laboratory. 

Egg technology and egg quality 
control standards are essential to both 
the egg processor, producer, and con- 
sumer. These job opportunities are 
with cooperatives, egg dealers, and 
egg product manufacturers. 

Yes, there are many Career and 
Job Opportunities for young people 
in the Poultry Industry. More than 
fifty kinds of jobs await those who are 
trained in poultry husbandry, poultry 
science and a good background in 
business principles. Let’s look further 
into these many opportunities! Oo 


AUGUST 
IS A GOOD MONTH 
TO REVISE COURSE 
CALENDARS AND TO 
REPLENISH FILES 
OF TEACHING 


MATERIALS. 
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1957 had the lowest farm income. The 
pedagogical conclusion is that the 
earlier one starts to farm the better. 
There was some relationship be- 
tween years of instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture and assets, liabilities, 
net worth and farm income. Those 
with four years of vocational agricul- 
ture had higher farm assets, farm 
net worth, and farm income than any 
of the other young men with or 
without vocational agriculture, but 
they also had the second highest 
liabilities, as shown in Table IV. Those 
without vocational agriculture had the 
highest liabilities, the lowest net 
worth, almost the lowest assets and 
the second lowest income. Only young 
men with one year of vocational agri- 
culture had a lower income. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Partnerships should be encour- 
aged as an initial step in becoming 
established in farming. Otherwise, 
capital requirements and the lack of 
suitable land. inhibits establishment. 

2. Satisfactory progress toward 

establishment in farming can no longer 
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Table IV. Years of Vocational Agriculture Completed by the Young Men 
in Relation to Farm Assets, Farm Liabilities, Farm Net Worth, and Farm 


Income. 
Relationships 
Years in Number Farm assets Farm liabilities Net worth Farm income 
Vo-Ag (dollars ) (dollars ) ( dollars ) (dollars ) 

None 24 38,999 15,980 23,019 2,725 
One 5 43,470 6,060 37,410 1,560 
Two 20 38,363 7,585 30,778 3,327 
Three 8 25,994 1,769 24,225 3,537 
Four 43 46,706 7,093 38,803 3,564 
Average 100 40,591 7,A17 33,174 3,215 


be achieved through previously recog- 
nized steps leading from hired man 
to owner-operator; rather, emphasis 
must be placed on partnerships, with- 
in and without families, part-time em- 
ployment in off-farm occupations, and 
proprietorship as share tenants and/or 
owner-renters. 

8. Use of credit is essential in 
becoming established in farming. 
Otherwise, the acquiring of sufficient 
capital to operate a business of ad- 
equate scope is a relatively slow 
process. 


Career Opportunities 
in the Poultry Business 


R. |. LEACH and Others, Poultry Department, 
California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo 


So rapidly has the poultry industry 
changed in the last ten years that it 
might be said to be a new industry 
today. The number of poultry farms 
has been steadily reduced while the 
average size of farms has been in- 
creased. These changes have created 
many new and different types of job 
opportunities. 


Allied Fields in Industry Provide 
Most Job Opportunities 


There are four to six career oppor- 
tunities in the allied fields for each 
job on the farm. These are in the 
services of marketing, sales, poultry 
product processing and the feed dis- 
tribution. 


Market reporting and market statis- 
tics, as well as assembling production 
data, require an understanding of 
basic economics and of poultry prod- 
ucts. Many job opportunities await 
young men trained in this field. 

Chain stores, super markets, and 
food handlers are demanding a source 
of poultry meat and eggs of the 
highest quality, in readily available 
volume, properly packaged and stand- 
ardized for their customers. Many 
of these large handlers of poultry food 
products are developing their own 
procurement and processing plants 
and are looking for trained, skilled 
employees to operate these plants 
and carry out specialized skills in 
these processes. 


4. The intricacies of farming are 
such as to require considerable formal 
education to operate a farm business. 
of adequate size. 


5. Persons who expect to farm 
would find it advantageous to enter 
the occupation at an early age. 


6. Young men becoming established 
in farming have need for educational 
assistance and will avail themselves 
of instruction and information which 
contributes to the successful operation 
of their businesses. Oo 


Allied industries have broadened 
the job opportunities for college- 
trained young men in the poultry 
industry. The geneticist, laboratory 
technician, flock health supervisor and 
production specialists all work togeth- 
er as a team toward more efficient 
production of poultry products and 
better distribution to the consumer. 


Sales and Distribution Careers 


Sales, servicing and distribution of 
new equipment and products provide 
many new job opportunities. Me- 
chanical feeders, mechanical house 
cleaners, egg graders, egg cleaners, 
poultry house ventilation systems, egg” 
cartoning and candling equipment are 
all new and recent developments. New 
products and new methods are de- 
veloped constantly and provide ready 
and interesting jobs in sales and 
service work for people trained in _ 
poultry husbandry and business prac- 
tices. 


Servicemen and salesmen are 
needed by all large hatchery organ- 
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izations. They not only sell to new 
and old accounts, but assist the cus- 
tomers in production planning, better 
product distribution, improvement 
toward efficient methods, promotion 
of good will to the company and its 
product. The serviceman is the com- 
pany’s representative in the field and 
must be fully informed on business 
and industry needs and activities as 
well as being able to help the cus- 
tomers be more successful. 

Chemical companies and pharma- 
ceutical firms manufacture and dis- 
tribute products needed by poultry 
producers. People who understand 
poultry production are needed to 
assist in having these products used 
properly. 

Sales of products and chicks to 
poultry ranches require that the sales- 
man know and _ understand the 
poultryman’s needs and is familiar 
with basic business principles. 


Supervisor Personnel in 
Large Integrated Units 


Trends toward larger producer 
units, contract production and _ inte- 
gration are all examples of master 
planning the entire program of 
efficient production and quality con- 
trol of products. These larger units 
smoothly blend the technical functions 
of production and marketing and often 
carry on through the merchandising 
and packaging of the products. 
Greater training and skills in science 
and business are needed by these 
departmental supervisory people. 

Broilers are grown to fit a master 
timetable of having the correct sizes, 
qualities and packages at the retail 
stores as needed by the consumers. 
This time and quantity flow requires 


close supervision and planning of. 


dressing and grading plants, grower 
units, hatching egg production, baby 
chick hatching, proper nutrition 
sources and even back to proper 
genetic breeding programs. Most 
broilers are retailed fresh so extra 
precautions are needed in chilling, 
handling and sanitation. 

California is the most important 
poultry industry state in the U. S. 
Nearly 10 per cent of all agricultural 
income in California is from poultry 
products. California is the leading 
egg production state and normally 
operates with about 23 million layers. 
California is the second largest pro- 
ducer of turkey meat and this state 
is the largest consumer of turkey 
meat products. This state produces 
and processes about one million broil- 
ers per week, 


Feed Industry Needs 
Poultry Trained Help 


California manufactures and dis- 
tributes about 4% million tons of 
feed per year. More than half of this 
is used in the poultry industry. A 
survey of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association showed that 
forty-five feed manufacturers planned 
to employ 370 agriculture college 
graduates in 1960. These positions 
include sales and servicemen, pur- 
chasing personnel, nutritional tech- 
nicians, retail sales managers and 
others. 


Improved technological practices in 
nutrition, breeding and production 
methods have been very rapid during 
the last ten years. These scientific 
developments and more technical pro- 
cedures as well as the many new feed 
additives, drugs, antibiotics and me- 
chanical equipment have created not 
only many new job opportunities but 
positions that require special training 
and skills. 

Job opportunities await college- 
trained young people in the field of 
preparing and developing feed addi- 
tives, vitamin supplement mixes, 
mineral mixtures, antibiotic and drug 
preparations. These new and improved 
products are improving production 
efficiency and increasing the market- 
ability of poultry products as well as 
an increased service to the consumer. 
Sales, packaging distribution, and 
servicing of these new products of 
the poultry industry provide many 
interesting and challenging job oppor- 


Processors Preparing the 
Poultry Products Need You 


Processing plant sanitation, proper 
package labeling, grade standardiza- 
tion, product quality control and con- 
sumer education programs are all 
of benefit to both the producer and 
consumer of market poultry products. 
Job opportunities in these areas are 
available either’ in government type 
positions or private industrial poultry 
companies. 

Opportunities with many companies 
await young men in developing new 
products and new processes of mar- 
keting products used by this chang- 
ing industry. 

Large poultry dressing and proces- 
sing plants, some of which process 
up to 6,000 birds per hour, need 
highly-skilled technicians for efficient 
labor and equipment management. 
They also need scientifically-trained 
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people for product quality control and 
sanitation. 


Laboratory Work, Teaching, 
Credit and Finance 


Business banking, finance and 
credit companies are looking for 
appraisers, credit managers and loan 
officers with a basic understanding 
of good poultry production practices, 
and one who is well trained in busi- 
ness principles. 

Teaching, extension work, and re- 
search work provide many opportun- 
ities for poultry-trained people. These 
functions require specialists to assist 
with production or marketing prob- 
lems of either the rancher and egg 
producer, or the product processor. 

Laboratory technicians are needed 
in the production of vaccines, blood 
typing, genetic studies, egg quality 
control standards, egg breaking plants, 
and disease diagnosis laboratories. The 
technicians must understand the 
biology of the fowl as well as basic 
science practices in the laboratory. 

Egg technology and egg quality 
control standards are essential to both 
the egg processor, producer, and con- 
sumer. These job opportunities are 
with cooperatives, egg dealers, and 
egg product manufacturers. 

Yes, there are many Career and 
Job Opportunities for young people 
in the Poultry Industry. More than 
fifty kinds of jobs await those who are 
trained in poultry husbandry, poultry 
science and a good background in 
business principles. Let’s look further 
into these many opportunities! 0 


AUGUST 

IS A GOOD MONTH 

TO REVISE COURSE 

CALENDARS AND TO 
REPLENISH FILES 
OF TEACHING 


MATERIALS. 
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What Now For “Joe’’? 


BUD CLINE, Senior, Agricultural Education, Kansas State University 


This question will have to be 
answered by many farm boys this 
year, and in years to come, as they 
graduate from high school. 

Many of these boys would like to 
farm. They have grown up amid 
farm surroundings, they are familiar 
with its problems and advantages, 
and they like the farmer’s way of 
life. 

Yet our boy “Joe” does not have 
from $50,000 to $60,000 with which 
to start farming. He has younger or 
older brothers who also would like 
to farm. His father is not ready to 

’ rétire and does not have an enterprise 
that is large enough to share with his 
son or sons. The fact that, as far as 
our national economy is concerned, 
we do not need more farmers is 
clearly understood by “Joe.” 


What now for “Joe”? 
We cannot create land or capital, 


and it is a difficult task to create a 


greater demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts. Perhaps if we are going to be 
resourceful and creative, the only 
place left to start is with “Joe.” 


Ask “Joe” what he likes to do be- 
sides farm. 

“I like to handle livestock, ride 
horses, hunt, fish, and tinker around 
on my hot-rod,” he says. 

His remarks tell us that “Joe” is 
a boy probably eighteen years old. 
He will grow and develop physically, 
and mentally also, if he is given the 
necessary guidance and direction. He 
is likely to say that he doesn’t want 
to teach, to sell any kind of merchan- 
dise, or to talk to groups of people. 
Actually he is just a humble, reserved 
boy. 

Let’s ask “Joe” why he enjoys 
handling livestock, riding horses, and 
tinkering on his hot-rod. If we can pry 
the facts from him, we may learn that 
he is a fair to good rider, a pretty 
good sportsman, and somewhat apt 
mechanically. All in all, he feels con- 
fident when he is doing those things 
he is experienced in doing, and feels 


inadequate when he thinks of tasks 
he has not tried. 


If we ask our high school graduate 
to take his pencil and figure, using 
his present earning power, how long 
he thinks it will take him to earn 
enough capital to start farming in a 
way that would be economical, he 
may say that it looks almost impos- 
sible for him ever to save enough 
money to do so. Or he may feel that 
he would be so old that he would 
no more than get the business de- 
veloped before he could no longer 


manage or enjoy it. 


Let's recreate “Joe” by sending him 
on to school, to the institution that is 
responsible for fully developing the 
individual. He isn’t developed, as yet, 
to the extent that his society needs 
him in any great numbers. Can we 
convince him that a college education 
is probably as necessary to him as a 
high school education was to his 
father? He has already admitted that, 
in his present capacity, society does 
not need him to carry on any par- 
ticular economic function. Will he go 
hunting and fishing with us for a 
few years, studying further in school 
those things that interest him now; 
learning to feed animals scientifically, 
as well as knowing how to curry and 
saddle one; learning how to design an 
automobile, which is but an economi- 
cal adaptation of his tinkering ideas; 
learning to manage and preserve wild 
life, as well as being able to bring it 
down with his gun? 


Information from placement and 
alumni records will show that some- 
where on this hunting and fishing 
excursion “Joe” will mature and find 
his game. He will be older and at 
least wiser in experiences, which will 
enable him to pursue his game re- 
sponsibly. Society will hold a wider 
selection for this new hunter than 
it did for the young sportsman. 


Placement personnel and business 
representatives say that a farm back- 
ground is beneficial in occupations 


ee 
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other than farming. “Joe” will know 
how to jump on the tractor with a 
farmer, and as they ride around the 
field “Joe” will be able to talk to the 
farmer about his lubrication and fuel 
problems. He will know a Southdown 
from a Hampshire and the difference 
between a capon and a cockerel. The 
farmer will recognize this familiarity, 
and, having a common bond with our 
young man, may be more likely to 
trust his judgment and recommenda- 
tions. 


“Joe” may find that he had rather 
work with the farmer, farm boys, or 
business men, on farm-related prob- 
lems, rather than work for a farmer, 
as a hired man upon a haystack or 
manure spreader. 


Before our lad will leave the barn 
we may need to sweep his loft of 
some hay, outdated seeds, and briars. 
Collegiate dual carbureted chariots 
and bear-skinned coats have proven 
as unsatisfactory for the scholar as 
the hickory switch has for the school- 
master; both are only poor means for 
poor ends. He may need reassuring 
that somehow there is a way, through 
scholarships, part-time work, or loans. 
Perhaps some help will come as money 
from his home, a home that did not 
think it had money to spare until its 
successful student needed help. His 
real limitation may be largely a fig- 
ment of his imagination. 


Even though we may not desire to 
take all the farm out of our boy, it 
is desirable to use every fishing pole, 
hunting excursion, grab bag, and rain- 
bow vision available to prepare a 
place for him, or him for a place in 
our society. oO 


Hats off to the past; 
Coats off to the future. 


Author unknown 
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tories 


in Pictures 


Preparing a Livestock Judging Team. Elmer Schrag, North Platte, 
Nebraska, Instructor, Dale Vouns, Jim Garner, Marvin Knoll, Larry 
Montross. 


Alabama Future Farmers of America are making available to 
cattlemen in their communities quality breeding at no charge. The 
bulls are donated by Briar Hill Farm, and are awarded to FFA 
Chapters. The Chapters show the bulls at Fat Calf Shows, keep 
them for three years for breeding purposes, and then sell them 
to a cattleman in the community, returning $250.00 to the State 
FFA Association to continue the program. Shown in the picture are 
Dr. W. M. Warren, Head of Auburn Univ. Animal Husbandry 
Department, T. L. Faulkner, state supervisor of vocational agricul- 
ture, Dr. J. J. Hicks, donor of the bull, and Don Rawls, Dozier FFA 


qi BOOK REVIEWS jj, 


BETTER GRASSLAND SWARD by An- 
dre Voisin (Translated from the 
French by Catherine T. M. Herriott), 
Crosby Lockwood & Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1960. 312 pp., 39 tables, 18 Dia- 
grams. $8.00. 


This is the English translation of the 
book orginally published in French and 
later in German and Spanish editions. 
It is a highly interesting and comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject with em- 
phasis on the extensive reporting of 
authoritative research done in America, 


Chapter representative accepting the purebred Angus. 


Germany, France, New Zealand, and 
Great Britain. 

Although recorded in a style not gen- 
erally followed in the preparation of high 
school vocational agriculture text and 
reference books, it is nevertheless organ- 
ized in a manner well suited to ready 
reference. The content varies in nature 
from the very practical to the extremely 
technical, but the coverage is excellent 
and the reader will find the reading in- 
teresting and compelling. 

The book is divided into 16 Parts 
representing many important segments of 
the subject, i.e., “Effect of Grazing . . .” 
and “Influence of Seed Mixture. . . .” 
Each of these Parts is further subdivided 
into from one to seven chapters, each 


FUTURE THEMES 


September—Materials and Methods 


October—Lay Participation 


dealing with specific subject matter 
analysis containing a wealth of research 
to support the authors comments re- 
garding grassland management and the 
science involved. 

Reading this book should be an ex- 
cellent and challenging experience to a 
farm boy. The book itself should be a 
valuable addition to the bookshelf of 
any farmer seeking to know and under- 
stand grassland improvement. 

The author is the internationally known 
French scientist, Andre Voisin, who also 
wrote the widely acclaimed “Soil, Grass, 
and Cancer” and “Grass Productivity.” 

George L. O’Kelley, Jr. 
Teacher Education 
University of Georgia 


November—Impact of Industrialization on Vocational Agriculture 


December—The Effect of Vo-Ag on College Success 


January—lIs the Farm Mechanics Program Keeping Up? 


(Editor's note: For a fuller description of each theme, see the April, 1961, issue 
of the Magazine, page 229). 
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Stories 
in Pictures 
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The Yerington, Nevada, Vocational Agriculture IV class on a soil judging field trip. Left 


to sight: Bud Schafer, 


Ron Menesini, Steve Menesini, Wayne Bowman, Charles Burr, 


George Jones, Wilbert Aiazzi, John Musselman, Ron Compston, George Hamilton, and 


the instructor, Duane Eriksmoen. The picture was taken by Arnold Nowotny, SCS 


who helped with the instruction. 


The University of Maryland Collegiate Chapter of the 
Farmers of America bestowed the 


Future 
ionorary Chapter Degree on 
Conrad Liden, Assistant to the Dean (left) and H. Palmer Hop- 
kins, Director of Scholarships and Student Aid (center). The degree 
is awarded for outstanding service to the re Chapter. Leslie 


M. Cregger, a recent graduate in Agricultural Education, (right) 


served as toastmaster for the event. 


Director, 


Alton Calvez, (left) president of the Texas A. & M. Collegiate FFA 
Chapter, congratulates Bill Cepica for having won a $100 scholar- 
ship given by the Chapter. The scholarship is awarded annually to a 
deserving junior, primarily on the basis of need by the individual. 
The scholarship was awarded at the Annual Student-Prof Banquet. 
This annual event is also a time for recognizing other outstanding 
individuals within the Chapter as well as professors in the School of 
Agriculture. 
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